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I'M 
LAUNCHING 45 “HUMAN SHIPS” 
AT ONCE 


..- AND DITTO HELPS ME DO IT 


Ina country performing miracles in the race to launch 4 
ships and more ships we can thank heaven for the 

“human ships” that are launched each year in thou- 

sands of schools. They alone are making these 

miracles possible. 

And every teaching tool that speeds and improves 
the teaching processes operates just as surely in the 
launching of cargo ships and ships of war. 

Proved in this country’s schoolrooms, Ditto 
machines and Ditto workbooks serve every instruc- 
tion need—speed teaching, help make lesson absorp- 
tion an easily and eagerly assimilated exercise, re- 
lease teachers for recreation and self-improvement! 

Mail the coupon! You will receive the revealing 
booklet, ‘““New Short-cuts in Education,” and you'll 
see how Ditto is invaluable in both routine and extra- 
curricular activities—making copies of anything typed, 
written or drawn—maps, 


charts, notices, posters, ee seesse 


628 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


NOW ! FREE! Classroom Samples from 


, 
' 

< study outlines, bibilio- . DITTO. Inc. 
r 
' 

the 1942 library of Ditto teaching aids. 


graphies, school news- 


papers, etc. —in one to ( ) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education’ 
Send for the 1942 Workbook Catalog ° ‘ ( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
and for Free Samples of Ditto Ink eight colors, at one swift ( ) Acreage a DITTO demonntention for me 
printed workbook pages. Fifty-five acai ( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook 
b ae ? operation. pages. My class is: 
manuscripts offer a wide choice of Seinen ) Reentert ' 


interesting time-saving materials. 
Some of them will fit your needs—will 
emancipate you from time-consuming 
lesson preparing and marking. 


Junior High School (_ ) 
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GET THIS 


for every member of your class! 


THIS TIMELY, NEW 124-PAGE BOOK IS FULL OF INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT FACTS 
EVERY AMERICAN BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW 

















U. S. ARMY 


Complete information about or- 
ganization, uniforms, insignia, 
badges and bars, and decora- 
tions awarded by the War De- 
partment. 


U. S. NAVY 


Up-to-date information about 
the Fleet, navy uniforms, insig- 
nia, naval academy, and map of 
establishments. 


CONSTITUTION OF 
THE 
UNITED STATES 


Complete text with amendments 
to the Constitution. Every 
school boy and girl in America 
should have this information. 


FACTS ABOUT THE 
FLAG 


Complete information about dis- 
playing the flag, saluting the 
flag, and general rules. Story 
of Betsy Ross. 


OUR AIR FORCE 


The Army planes, the Navy 
planes—pictures of them and 
explanations of what they do 
in defensive and offensive war- 
fare. How Air Corps units are 
organized. 


U. S. MARINES 


Latest information about this 
famous branch of the U.S. Serv- 
ice. Organization, uniforms, in- 
signia. 


MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


Complete text of the Monroe 
Doctrine as set down by that 
great president, James Monroe. 


PRESIDENTS OF 
UNITED STATES 


Portraits and _ chronological 
summary of important events 
which took place during each 
president’s administration. 


MANY OTHER IN- 
TERESTING FACTS 


This Handbook for Americans 
is chock full of important fac- 
tual material for American boys 
and girls. 





HOW TO GET THIS BOOK 


The Handbook for Americans is 
offered for just 10c and 2 labels 


from any Libby’s Foods. Order 
for your entire class. Collect 
Libby labels and dimes from 


your pupils. 


























@ Here is a book that you and your stu- 
dents will find constantly valuable and in- 
teresting. A timely book, specially compiled 
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~~ Americans 





Handsome, stiff binding of blue levant-grain leatherette 


to answer questions that come up today. 


Can you recognize the Insignia of the 


The answers to all these questions and 
many, many more are given in this new 
Handbook for Americans. The 124 pages 
of this handsome, sturdy book are enlivened 





OFFERED IN CELEBRATION OF 


1868, the 
Libby’s has been a guide to ex- 


Ever since name 
ceptionally fine canned foods. 
Today, Libby’s is the 
complete line of canned foods 


packed and sold under one la- 


most 


bel in all America. In celebra- 
tion of its 74th Anniversary, 
Libby offers this timely new 


Handbook for Americans. 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


HERE'S AN ORDER BLANK 


Dept. II, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me 
Handbook for Americans. I 
10c and 2 Libby’s labels for each copy. 
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Services, and the Decorations awarded by 
the War and Navy Departments? Do you 
know how our armed forces are organized? 
The number of men in a Battalion, a Bri- 
gade, a Division? 

Supposing a question arose about our 
Constitution, or the Monroe Doctrine ... 
have you the texts at hand to refer to? 


copies of your 
enclose 


STATE 


with 90 pictures, diagrams, and maps, some 
in full color. 

Help the boys and girls in your class to 
get this patriotic Handbook. They can get 
a copy for just 10c and 2 labels from any of 
Libby’s famous Foods. Tell them to bring 
their dimes and labels to you, and order 
with coupon below. 


Dept II, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, Il. 
Please send me 
Handbook for Americans. 
and 2 Libby’s labels for each copy. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


copies of your 
I enclose 10c 


HERE'S AN ORDER BLANK | 
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Dear READER: 


As school opens this September, the thought uppermost in your 
mind undoubtedly is, “How can I best contribute to our national 
war effort?” Our government promptly replies, “Build healthy chil- 
dren.” Girls and boys to be healthy must be well fed. In support of 
a nation-wide campaign now in progress, THE INsTRUCTOR offers 
several pages on the subject of nutrition. Note particularly our 
pledge of co-operation (pages 6-7), and the first of a new series 
called “Jack and Jill Study Nutrition” (page 29). (See also pages 
15 and 28.) Consult the list below for other patriotic material, not 
overlooking the page, “Our Schools—A Vital Stronghold of the 
Nation.” The frontispiece is one of a series of calendars, each de- 
picting two historical personages with accompanying biographical 


sketches, (See pages 12 and 13.) 


We are continuing our series of 


Constitution posters, this year featuring the Bill of Rights (page 30). 
Your pupils will feel that it is patriotic to learn more about our 
sister democracy, Australia. Use our illustrated unit (pages 41-48). 

For your personal consideration we recommend “The YOU You 
Can Be” (pages 50-51) in its amplified form. And for your pupils 
personally we are offering a column on etiquette (page 5) in ad- 
dition to “The Children’s Corner” (page 4). A new department, 
“And Why Not Laugh?” is on page 11. 

“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” “Club Exchange,” “Your 
Counselor Service,” and “Treasure-Trove for the Busy Teacher” are 
being offered as usual in addition to a wide variety of material 
suited to the season and to the opening of school, which includes an 
article on classroom management (page 14). 


PRIMARY GRADES 


OPENING OF SCHOOL: pages 14, 
17, 18, 37. SEASONAL: 13, 37, 
39. 


Patriotic FEaTuRES: 6-7, 12, 
S, 25, Di Oe as Pas Ps oe 
39, 41-48, 49. HEALTH AND 
SAFETY: 6-7, 15, 20, 29, 31, 37, 
38. 


HaNpwork: 10, 26, 27, 29, 31, 
32-33, 52, 54, 62. CREATIVE 
Activities: 4, 10, 26, 32-33, 
49. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 36, 37, 38, 
39. Srories: 18. 


Units: 15, 17, 41-48. Sear- 
worK: 16, 20. 


Toot SuByectTs: arithmetic: 16, 
$2, 60; language: 4, 54, 58; 
reading: 16, 59; spelling: 58. 


ArT: the cover, 24, 25. Music: 
36, 39, 56. 


SociaL Stuptes: 12, 13, 17, 37, 
41-48, 54, 60. ScrENcE: 56. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 15, 17, 
a. me 7, MBM FH, He BW $2. 
VisuaL EpucaTion: the cover, 
13, 17, 20, 24, 27, 41-48, 
58. 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


OPENING OF SCHOOL: pages 14, 
37. SEASONAL: 13, 19, 37, 39. 


Patriotic FEatures: 6-7, 12, 
a5, 85, 23, 23, 26, 27, 2 34, 
31, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41-48, 49. 
HEALTH AND SaFETY: 6-7, 15, 
a, 2, 34, 3. 


Hanpwork: 10, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32-33, 52, 62. 
CREATIVE Activities: 4, 10, 25, 


‘26, 32-33, 49. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40. Stories: 19. 


Units: 15, 21, 41-48. Tests: 
22, 23. 


Toot SusByects: arithmetic: 23, 
52, 54, 60; language: 4, 22, 54, 
58; reading: 59; spelling: 58. 


Art: the cover, 24, 25. Music: 
36, 37, 39, 56. 


SociaL Stupies: 12, 13, 21, 23, 
30, 37, 40, 41-48, 49, 52, 54, 
60. ScrENcE: 23, 56. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: §, 15, 
19, 20, 23, 27, 36, 37, 38, 40, 
49, $2.  Visuat EpucaTIoN: 
the cover, 13, 20, 21, 24, 27, 30, 
41-48, 58. 



































What was the Mayflower? (15 Points) 


It was the ship that carried the Pilgrims to 
America. It sailed from England on Septem- 
ber 6, 1620. There were few schools in Amer- 
ica in those days and children were not taught 
a the importance of health as they are now. 





How did doctors travel years ago? (20 Points) 


Years ago doctors traveled miles on horse- 
back to visit their patients. Often, they had to 
act as dentists, too. Nowadays a dentist’s pa- 

tients visit him at his office. He helps them to 
| have strong teeth and firm, healthy gums. 








Historic America 


—A PICTURE QUIZ THAT YOUR PUPILS WILL ENJOY 


(For each correct answer allow the number of points indicated at each question.) 





What is Constitution Day? 


It is the day on which we honor the birthday 
of our most important set of laws. We cele- 
brate Constitution Day September 17. The 
Constitution says no matter what our race, col- 
or, or religion may be, weall have equal rights. 


(15 Points) 


(20 Points) 


Who was Francis Scott Key? 


He was a young lawyer. From a ship’s deck he 
watched the enemy attack Ft. McHenry in the 
war of 1812. All night the battle raged. At 
dawn he saw our flag still flying. This inspired 
him to write “The Star Spangled Banner.” 





Educational Dept. NI-9-42, 


Who was Buffalo Bill? 


He was a “Pony Express” rider, called “Buffalo 
Bill” because he sold buffalo meat. Such coarse 
food gave gums healthful chewing. But to- 
day’s soft foods do not give gums enough ex- 
ercise. Therefore gum massage is necessary. 


(15 Points) 





What is West Point? 


It is a school where young men are trained to 
be army officers. Only boys who are in per- 
fect health may enter West Point. For Uncle 
Sam wants his future army officers to have 
strong bodies, sound teeth and healthy gums. 


(15 Points) 











MERICA MARCHES ON! And today, 

thanks to the teachers, our schools 

are building a generation of future 

Americans, sound in mind and strong 
in body. 

Yes, these youngsters are learning in 
their classrooms the importance of 
massage to firm, healthy gums and spar- 
kling teeth and smiles. They are devel- 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY L 
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oping dental habits that will do much 
to make them healthier Americans in 
years to come, 

Ipana is glad to cooperate with teach- 
ers in this important health program. 
Simply fill out and send in the coupon 
at the right and we will be very glad to 
send you free teaching helps for class- 
room use, 


ee EE ert 


Bristol-Myers Co. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following 

FREE material for use in dental 

health instruction: 

(check) 

) Wall chart ““Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” (Already have ) 

(C1 Teacher’s folder outlining a Dental 
Health Program 

C) 8-Point Hygiene Record (lasts 1 month for 25 pupils) 

() Certificates of Award for Good Dental Health 


NAME___ NAME OF SCHOOL 


(where you teach) 


SE, A ee oe ED 


CITY. — eee 





GRADES TAUGHT_____ —CLASS ENROLLMENT ...____. 











New Art Ideas for Teachers =(7 


direct to you in the 


SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


Hundreds of Projects 
illustrated and described 


Just imagine having s 


SCHOOL 


yme of the best teaching 


ideas of the country delivered to you each month! 
Think of the thrill of getting results so good that 
othe T te achers the principal and superintendent 
will be asking how you do it. Teach your children 


with SCHOOL ARTS?’ ideas and get these results— 

New confidence in teaching art is yours from the moment you open the first 

issue; your confidence increases with each issue—one every school month. 

a ideas by the pageful- ~360 page s during the school year (36 each month)— 
d nearly h alf are illustrated showir u what teachers are doing, and the 

actual results which they get from child ren in all grades. 

New things you always want to do such as clever cut-paper projects, holiday 

activitie 9 simple illustrati ns, nature drawing, posters, lettering, puppets, sand- 

table projects, all-over patterns. Huadreds of suggestio ns fo 1r easy, successful ways 

of sabvhna school art problems, and correlating with other subjects. 


- ART ROOM WORKSHOP Section gives ideas 
2 Features and detailed instructions 


for teachers GRADE HELPS Section shows many selected 
projects and lessons for use in grade classes. 


Subscribe to begin with the September Number by mailing the coupon—you 


begin to receive this help at once but you pay later—October 15—after payday. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—BEGIN WITH SEPTEMBER | 
No Money Now—Pay Later 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 229 Printers Bldg., 








Worcester, Mass. 


T am enclosing $4.00 (Canada and Americas - 00). 
Send bill for $4.00 payable October 15, 1942 


Please enter my subscription at once. : 
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int i AN WH Mumma coos 
Points! 
Wins on Fol Ss 
Esterbrook is the 
old name with the 
new idea in fountain 
pens... 31 different 
and distinct Renew- 
Points, to suit every 
writing need, every 
writing style. The 
student finds the point that fits his hand- 
writing, and he’s set for years. Concentration 
is easy with this trouble-free fountain pen. 
Complete Esterbrook Pens, $1 and up. 
Renew-Points, 25c and up. 
Your stationer or —_—e house 
will be glad to quote on Esterbrook. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, 68 Cooper St. Camden, WH. J. 
WE'VE GOT YOUR NUMBER! 
m 
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THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as an 
assignment, or verse written by the class 
as a whole. Assignments should not be 
given out in advance. Contributions 
must be sent by the teacher with a letter 
from her giving the name and address 
of the school and the name and grade 
of the child. The letter should also 
state the conditions under which the 
verse was written. Use a separate sheet 
for each verse, which should bear the 
child’s name and school, and the teacher’ s 
name. Address contributions to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y, 


My Horse 


I have a little horse 
About so tall. 

Every time I get on him, 
He rears and bucks, 

And off I fall. 


SHirLey WELLs, 2nd Grade 
Whitehurst School, Sayre, Okla. 


OLETA FULLERTON, Teacher 


THe Jay Birp’s Sonc 


Once there was a jay bird; 
He sat upon a limb; 

This bird he winked at me, 
And I winked back at him. 


This bird he sang all day, 
While I was busy at play. 

I liked to hear his song 

That he sang the whole day long. 


Buett SmitH, 3rd Grade 
Rough and Ready School, Allen Co., Ky. 
Pearuis Pruitt, Teacher 


PoEMs 
Some poems are sober, 
Some poems are funny, 
But all of them help 
To make the world sunny. 


Some poems I like 

And some I do not. 
Some poems I memorized 
And some I forgot. 


Who likes all poems? 
It is not I. 

Some poems are good, 
But some! Oh, my! 


Rosemary Levno, 5th Grade 
Sidney Elementary School, Sidney, Mont. 
VERNER BERTELSEN, Teacher 


To SouTH AMERICA 


To South America, where the palm trees 
grow, 

That’s where I would love to go. 

To row about on a lonely sea, 

That’s where I would love to be. 

Or to get a monkey in a tree, 

Or get bananas two or three. 

To South America, where the palm trees 


grow, 
That’s where I would love to go. 
DonaLp McGrew, 6th Grade 
Roosevelt School, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Henrietta Hortann, Teacher 











Chustmas Customs 


Carols 


Concise Data on 63 Custome— 
also 57 Carols and Songs . . 


Ideal for Class 


Use and for 


Christmas Greetings 





eo and 





Do you know the 
origin of Christmas 
bells—or the candles? 





This fascinating and attractive book gives you the 
answers to hundreds of questions about Christmas. 
It contains valuable data on the origin and use of 
63 Christmas customs and symbols. Also contains 
complete words and music of 57 carols and songs. 
Handsomely bound in blue and silver cover. 
Price only 25¢ each, $2.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


ORDER NOW! 


The RODEHEAVER Hatt-mack Co. 


924 Ninth Street, Winona Lake, Indiana 





“TMLIONEER LIFE 
‘PICTURE 
Sez), S POSTERS ae 


— 3. 
ae PIONEER 
BIO Bo HOME 
4. 


WAGON 
TRAIN 


1. 
BACK WOODS 
LIFE 





1efY COMEANY CHICAGO 


NEW PIONEER LIFE PICTURE POSTERS 
Also CHINESE PICTURE POSTERS 


Four extra heavy printed background panels, 12x36 inches, 
also bright colored papers printed in outline, all keyed for 
guidance in cutting and pasting. Simple, artistic and au- 
thentic. Provides fascinating class project in the social 
studies curriculum. Each set includes 4 panels, complete 
in heavy envelope. Price each set, 50c postpaid. 

OTHER SUBJECTS Similar sets of four panels: 
fie- 711 Desert Life No. 707 Air & Water Transportation 


. 706 Land Transportation ile: 703 Thankgivin, 
No 70g Halloween . T10 Baten ite fe 
No. 7065 Christmas No. 709 
No. 700 American Indian No. 708 Eskim 


Price each set SOc postpaid. Any FIVE can, “$2. 25 postpaid. 
TEACHER'S GUIDE 

A classified catalog of over 3,000 approved aids for teachers 

at economy prices. 88 pages, illustrated. Mailed FREE. 


Beckley-Cardy 





1634 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 


poncho 
} EDUCATIONAL .. 


: ..+» TESTS 


Save time and transportation cust by 





} ordering your educational tests from this 
office. Test publications of leading pub- 
lishers are carried in stock. 


A twenty-four hour shipment service is 
featured. 


Write for new Catalogue and Price List. 
Ok ok 


Bureau of Educational Research and 
| Service, Extension Division, 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 


lowa City, lowa 


\ saeneamiammmenmnmeell 


LOADER LO LODO LO LODO LO LOLOL LOLOL TTT TT TO 








Send For 
Your Copy 
Of This 
New 
CATALOG 





Completely illustrates and describes “the top 
flight color line” ineluding Alphacolor All- 
Purpose Dry Tempera, Alphacolor Colored 
Chalk Pastels, Alphatone All-Purpose Art 
Paper, Char-Kole, and related products. 
Address Dept. 1-942. No cost or obligation. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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ORDER 


your DUPLICOPY 


MASTER WORKBOOKS 


for the new school 


- they will help you in 


liquid duplicator. 


of recognized authority. 


3. PROGRESSIVE. 


and Gates’ word list. 


classroom practice. 


more copies. 


Type Duplicators 





your work, because they are 


1. TIME and LABOR SAVERS. 
Lessons already prepared— 
simply remove a sheet and 
reproduce desired number 
of copies on any gelatin or 


2. PROPERLY EDITED. Pre- 


pared by classroomteachers 


Flexible 
units, simple language 
checked with Thorndike 


4. MECHANICALLYCORRECT. 
Type, length of line, spac- 
ing... after careful re- 
search in visual perception. 


5. PRACTICAL. Material 
tested and used in actual 


6. ECONOMICAL. Each mas- 


ter sheet will produce 50 or 


For Spirit or Liquid 


DUPLICOPY workbook masters, printed in du- 
plicating ink, are made available also for use on 


spirit or liquid type duplicators. 
order early. 


Send in your 
Use the handy order blank below. 


MR Neo NN 
USE THIS ORDER COUPON 


DUPLICOPY CoO., 
| 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ALL BOOKS ARE GUARANTEED to please you. 

If for any reason you are not satisfied after ex- 
| amination, you are privileged to return the mer- 

chandise and the amount paid will be promptly 
refunded or full credit given. All books are new 
and of recent copyright and not reprints of old 
books now on the market. 


WE PAY POSTAGE WHEN CASH 
ACCOMPANIES ORDER 


| TERMS to School Boards or Superintendents— 
Thirty Days Net 





| impoRTANT: Underscore SPIRIT or HECTO- 
GRAPH after each book if both appear—which- 
ever duplicating method you will use. 





Quantity 5O-Page Kindergarten-Primary Books 
Bob and Sue I—Home, Family. Hect. $1.25 
Bob and Sue I1!—Work, Play. Hectograph $1.25 
Pre-Primer Seat Work. Spirit $1.50, Hect. $1.25 
Our Playhouse, 32 pages. Hectograph $1.00 


50-Page Reading Books 
No. |, Grade 1. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 
No. Il, Grade 2. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 
No. Ill, Grade 3. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 


50-Page English Books 


No. |, Grade 3-4. Spirit $1.50. 
No. li, Grade 4-5. Spirit $1.50. 


Hect. $1.25 
Hect. $1.25 


50-Page Arithmetic Books 
Bob G Sue Number Book, Grade 1-2. Hect. $1.25 
Arith. |, Grade 2-3. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 
Arith. 11, Grade 3-4. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 
Arith. I11, Grade 4-5. Hectograph $1.25 


Social Activity Books 
Health, Grade 2, 32 pg. Spirit $1.25. Hect. $1 
Science, Gr. 2-3, 50 pg. Spirit $1.50. Hect. $1.25 
Good Manners, Grade 2-3, 32 pg. Hect. $1.00 
Our Community, Grade 2-3, 50 pg. Hect. $1.25 


Safety, Gr. 2-4, 32 pg. Spirit $1.25. Hect. $1.00 
Indian, Gr. 2-3, 32 pg. Spirit $1.25 Hect. = 
pirit 


Holidays G Heroes, Grade 2-4, 32 pg. 
$1.26. Hectograph $1.00 
Our Farm Book, Grade 1-3, 32 pg. Hect. $1.00 


_) Send descriptive folder. 
_) Remittance enclosed. [) Send C.0.D 
Name 


Address 


City & State 
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WHY 
ETIQUETTE | 





The subject of etiquette for girls 
and boys from ten to fourteen is a 
trying one. There is little practical 
help dealing with specific problems 
of this age, so in response to re- 
quests to “please do something about 
it,” we are publishing this year a 
regular “manners” column for grades 
five to eight. Won’t you write us 
what etiquette problems you would 
like included, and any suggestions 
as to their treatment? Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


HE main interest of children in the 

ten-to-fourteen-year age group is to 
please their contemporaries. Anything 
which attracts attention and admiration, 
though it oppose all rules of etiquette, 
is set up as a standard worth copying, 
and becomes the correct thing to do. 
Thus the children develop a_ behavior 
code of their own. 

Of course, this age group is not in- 
terested in manners per se, and is not apt 
to accept anyone’s word for it. But 
you may stimulate a desire for better 
manners by setting up a new “code” of 
admiration, or of conduct. 

The problem of courteous behavior, 
therefore, needs a convincing demon- 
stration of the right way of doing a 
thing. If it is approved by the group, 
you have advanced one step forward. 


How to START 


What can you do to arouse an ap- 
preciation of the proper forms of eti- 
quette? How will you go about it? 

Since these children are more inter- 
ested in themselves than in anything else, 
have them list the “common courtesies” 
(as saying “Please”) that they practice 
regularly. After a composite list is on 
the blackboard, stress how much each 
one in the class admires such manners. 

Now, to approach the subject of their 
discourtesies (for, although they know 
what is right, they seem to agree that it 
is “smart” to do otherwise), ask whether 
the gracious acts they listed constitute 
their “party” manners. When they 
agree, point out the difference between 
manners that are real—‘a part of you,” 
and those manifested occasionally— 
“put on.” Show that their everyday be- 
havior reflects whether they deserve the 
admiration of their group. 

Have each one try to find his real 
self. This develops self-curiosity and 
a desire to further one’s best qualities. 
Let the children make their own “Why 
Etiquette?” formula in order to set up 
standards that they themselves approve. 

Ask what they have done at school 
that they would not do at a party. 
Someone might answer that he pushed 
and crowded instead of standing in line. 
Then ask them, “Why is this very bad 
manners?” Lead the discussion in this 
direction: “It was inconsiderate, because 
others were inconvenienced. If you are 
inconsiderate, people will not like you. 
Thus, in order to be popular and win 
approval, we must be considerate of 
others.” Here is your most effective way 
of convincing this age group of correct 
behavior. It is your “trump card,” as 
it were, to use for all the future “whys.” 


NEXT MONTH: We will include 
suggestions for an etiquette note- 
book to stir class enthusiasm. 











Yes, this special Hectograph book is 

yours FREE if your order for the new 

} workbooks described below totals 
$2.00 or more. 


AMERICAN HEROES and HOLI- 
DAYS brings the special materials 

ua want to celebrate national school 

lidays and specia! occasions, such 
as Washington's Birthday, Pan Amer- 
ican Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and many other important days and 
weeks. 


Get YOUR FREE COPY of this fine 
hectograph book now — send your 
order TODAY for copies of the new 
workbooks described below. Use the 
convenient coupon at the bottom of 
this page. 


Use MY PROGRESS BOOKS 


The New 1942 Workbooks 


If you want your pupils to have workbooks which will insure mastery of all fundamentals 
and skills with a minimum of teacher supervision, then you will wish to use MY 
PROGRESS BOOKS. Carefully prepared by the outstanding Editorial Staff of MY 
WEEKLY READER, MY PROGRESS BOOKS conform to the modern elementary cur- 
riculum, contain the best of modern teaching techniques, are stimulating to every pupil, 
are extremely easy to administer, can be used with any text or program. 


GET THIS BOOK 


FREE! 


AMERICAN 
HEROES and 
HOLIDAYS 

















Each of these big books contains 48 or more pages of carefully graded practice and test 
material. Teacher's Answer Keys supplied free with orders for five or more copies of a 
title. Insure greater progress for every pupil—at real savings of time, money, and 


effort! Order MY PROGRESS BOOKS for your classes today! 


Order as-- 
PRICE: Only 12c each, plus 


MY PROGRESS BOOKS 

in ENGLISH for 
postage, in quantities of 10 or 
more; smaller quantities, 16c 


GRADE 2* 
GRADE 3* 
GRADE 4* 
per copy, postpaid, (If you send 
payment with your order, esti- 
mate postage at 114c per book.) 


MY PROCRESS BOOK IN 


GRADE 5 
GRADE 6* 
GRADE 7 
GRADE 8 


* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 


Order as-- 
MY PROGRESS BOOKS 
in ARITHMETIC for 


GRADE 1* 
GRADE 2* 
GRADE 3* 
GRADE 4* 





85c each, plus 10c postage 


12/ 


PRICE: Only 12¢ each, plus 
postage, in quantities of 10 or 
more; smaller quantities, 16c¢ 
per copy, postpaid. (If you send 
GRADE 5* payment with your order, esti- 
GRADE 6* mate postage at 14c per book.) 
* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 


Order as-- 
MY PROGRESS BOOKS 
in READING for 


GRADE 1* 
GRADE 2* 
GRADE 3* 
GRADE 4* 





85e each, plus 10c postage 


MY PROGRESS BOOK 
IN READING 


PRICE: Only 12c¢ each, plus 
postage, in quantities of 10 or 
more; smaller quantities, 16c 
per copy, postpaid. (If you send 
payment with your order, esti- 
x =x mate postage at 1c per book.) 
* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 





85c each, plus 10c postage 


Mente Order as-- 
MY PROGRESS BOOKS 


—~; in HISTORY 


BOOK 1 PRICE: Only 18¢ each, plus 
BOOK 2 postage, in quantities of 10 or 
BOOK 3 more; smaller quantities, 24c 


per copy, postpaid. (If you send 
payment with your order, esti- 
mate postage at 1'4c per book.) 





BOOK No. 1: 
BOOK No. 2: 
BOOK No. 3: 


European Backgrounds of Our America (Grades 4-6) 
Our America to 1865 (Grades 7-8) 
Our America 1860 to the Present (Grades 7-8) 





= oe eee eee ee eee Use This Order Coupon Today! aes === aus ae gee cee 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., Dept. 1, 400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio I-S-42 


Gentlemen: Please send the books indicated below, subject to your guarantee of full 
| satisfaction. It is understood that if my order totals $2.00 or over, I am to receive FREE 

the hectograph book, AMERICAN HEROES and HOLIDAYS. 
| Quantity My Progress Book in Grade or Book Price 

I enclose $ . ( ) Charge my account. (Accounts not opened for less than $2.00.) 
l Name Address 

City or P.O. State 














The Future of American Youth Depends on You 





> NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 


—to build stronger, healthier school girls and boys 


21,000,000 School Children Need Help in Developing Better Eating Habits 


A MESSAGE TO INSTRUCTOR READERS: 


oe 



















—_— 


America must be strong. To er a 
resent crisis, to conserve our weer 
aah every man, a “ 
i country must know 
Might foods. THE INS aoa woe _ 
tribution 
ake an important con 
onto effort through its red 
readers who reach hundreds of nage 
sands of school children in all par oe 
the country. I hope that every teac : 
who reads these pages will do her ~~ 
in THE INSTRUC TOR’s — — 
Program. Remember— S, Needs 









Strong! 
Serr Re \ 


Administrator 

















DR. PARRAN, Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health Service, says: 


We are was sting money trying to educate childre on with half-starved bodies 


They 
cannot absorb teaching. They hold back classes, require extra time of te achers, 
and repeat ee This is expensive stupidity, but its immediate cost to our 
educational system is as nothing compared to the ultimate cost to the Nation. Some- 
thing like 9,000,000 school children are not getting a diet adequate for health and 
well-being. And malnutrition is our greatest producer of ill health, A plan to 


feed these children properly would pay incalculable dividends. 


6 








PRODUCTS... . at least a pint for 
everyone - more for 
children - or cheese 

<< 7} evaporated of 
dried milk. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT ... or raw cabbage 
6 os or salad greens - at 
least one of these. 


.+. one big helping 
or more - some raw, 
some cooked, 


+++ potatoes, other 
vegetables or fruits 
in season. 








U.S. NEEDS US Batic 


Every day, eat this way 


PAILK and MILK 


Then eat other foods you also like 





BREAD end new] . . . whole grain prod- 


vet or enriched white 
pa read and flour. 


MEAT, POULTRY 
ae or FISH .. . dried beans, peas 


wt Ci xe 5 or puts occasionally, 


_ 8668S ...at least 3to4a 
a = week, cooked ang 
way you choose - of 

in “made” dishes, 


... Vitamin sich fats, 
peanut butter and 
similar spreads. 





DO YOUR PART IN THE NATIONAL NUTRITION PROGRAM 
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THE 


x (Sledge of Co-operation 


iN THE 


NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 


INSTRUCTOR’S 


I, ___, hereby promise to 
support the National Nutrition Program of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services in 
the __ _ grade of _ School 
in _ ee ; 
I promise to learn more about nutrition and help my 
pupils develop better eating habits. By so doing, Iam 
co-operating in the defense of the home, the school, the 
community, and the nation. 














SIGNATURE OF TEACHER 





SIGNATURE OF PRINCIPAL OR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


a 











Sign THE INSTRUCTOR’s Pledge of Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive, and post in your schoolroom. 


DO YOUR PART IN THE 


NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 


HERE ARE THE TOOLS TO TEACH NUTRITION 


They are ready and free of charge, 
one to a teacher, unless otherwise noted. 


SEND FOR THE BOOKLETS AND CHARTS TO HELP YOU IN NUTRITION TEACHING 








1. Growing Up with Milk. Carnat 25. Fleischmann’s Yeast Kit. tandard Brands 
2. Concise Facts about Homage nized Vitamin to 26. Dextrose— Pat ocd It a . . . What It Does. Corn Use Coupon Below 
Milk. W 
3. The Romance of Cheese. Kraft Cheese Company 27. Series of (Nutrition Desters in ) Gates. Metro- 
4. Feeding a Family at Low Cost. Evaporated Milt = - ; “e - o , c 
. elp Ma e merica rong. American an . 

5. Plan before You Eat (chart). B THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
6. Some Sugarless Recipes developed by the "Seal 29. How to Get the Most Out of the Food You Buy. 


Editorial Department 


test Laboratory Kitchen. 











30. . ‘S. Needs us Strano posters and leaflets , 
7. The Stary of Peas. 2 eo Nat r Association of Dansville, N. Y. 
8. pened ‘of Foods . . Composition and Value. 
" ' 7 
a . Study ot the a U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS I have signed THE INSTRUCTOR's Pledge of 


Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive 


10. —— Bread—What Leading oy Say * har pte Ph, Fy = for children's better eati ng habits. 
10, Mention Soup fie Soneeas Maa ee ne eee, ee! Send me the nutrition materials indicated 


- Hleckbeerd Lessons on Food. 


\ Fightin’ Food. 


32. 


t f abor 


Tage? ar in the pues ——— 


on the enclosed slips. (Mail with this cou- 
pon a separate slip of paper for each item 


oa - 4 Vegetable 8 Guia desired. Designate the item by order number 
M A it t f : . 
14. Health from Day to Day a Sumer ne Seah Cine Ch Oe Oe only and print your full name and address on 
each slip.) 
15. He Ip America Win—Oatmeal Poster. Quaker 34. Food _for Growth—Food ra Freedom. U 
16. Vitamin feed Chart. 35. Eat Nutritional _ Feeds os = EP oe aed 
17. Reprints and Home Economics Material. National ervice 
5 t Company 36. The Noon Meal at School. ct or 
18. The Meat You Buy. Armour Bureau, U De- ST. or R.D. $ 42 
19. The Meat Makes the Meal. 
37. School. Lunches in bg nd and City. U 
20. Eat ‘the Right Foods . 
38. School Lunches Using Tem Surpluses. US P.O. STATE 
21. Hunches for Nutritious Lunches. 
G Lib 39. School Lanches p+ eerie U.S. Office of 
22. Let's Begin with | Vitamin A. Benefit E tior NI ans sichsetslis casio aisha chit lehsettane shea seach se aesba hepa abaadsiadababenabaanadaaeeamMemaiammanie 
. 40. Food for Thought. U.S Office of Educatior 
23. Vitamin. Retention by, Electric ‘Cov solking 41. The Road to Good Nutrition. hildren’s Burea 
house 3 De GRADE NO. OF PUPILS 
24. Sugar. less eantie and Salads. Knox Gelatine 42. The Food We Live By. trition Division, U 
Co Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
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YOU NEED! 


Our Prescription: 
Magazines for your work, your hobby, and 
your recreation. To be read regularly. 


Result: 
One alert, informed, enthusiastic Teacher. 
Having your own copy of THE INSTRUCTOR each month 
is a sure cure for your schoolroom problems. Subscrib- 
ing NOW is financial foresight. Our handy coupon, if it 
is mailed immediately, will bring you THE INSTRUCTOR 





at our present low rate. 
so don’t delay! 


Later this fall our prices rise, 
Make your selection from our money-saving 


offers listed here — such a wide choice for your personal 
and professional use— and send us your order TODAY! 













SPECIAL RATE TO EDUCATORS 


Newsweek's accurate news forecasts, incisive news analysis and keen 
news interpretation attain their greatest usefulness in the hands of 
those who influence group thinking. Used by thousands of teachers in 
public, private and parochial schools, Newsweek is available to you 
at a special Educators’ Rate. 


1 YEAR (52 Issues) FOR *3?5 (Regular price: 1 Year *5) 





@ When five or more copies of Newsweek ore ordered for student classroom study, 
a special bulk rate of 8c per copy is available. When ten or more copies are ordered, 
you receive a free desk copy 












tive programs for Parent-Teacher Association 


$2.00 per year 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, both one year, $4.25 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE published with the. offi 

cial co-operation of four 
great universities, is a guide for both parents and teachers, 
a constant source of help and inspiration for anyone who 
works with children. It is the modern guide for correlating 
the efforts of the home and the school. The Parents’ Magazine 
brings you practical, tested information in every branch of 
child psychology, health, and training, nutrition and disci- 
pline, the combined contribution of more than fifty child 
specialists and educators. It provides interesting, construc- 


meetings. 


$3.00 for three years 








Current History 


THE MONTHLY ate er! OF THE WORLD 


The TEXTBOOK ‘of History- -in-the-Making 


Individual chapters of blotery every month on: 





@ The world-wide military struggle—on all the battlefronts 
@ Inside America—the war effort, politics, social problems 
@ Internal conditions of our allies—and our enemies 
@ Integrated accounts of world diplomatic, economic, and political developments 
@ The Latin American republics—what is happening to the south of us 
@ “Current Facts and Figures”—a summary of outstanding world statistics 
@ “Chronology of Events’"’"—a month's happenings listed by date of occurrence 
@ Reviews of books on current affairs 
@ War Documents—all important documents, decrees, and speeches 
All these subjects are covered every month, providing a continuing, comprehensive, 
and understandable history of the world, as it is being madk 
Each chapter is written by professional historians, economists, and other author 
ities in their fields 
TEACHERS: 
If you teach current history, use CURRENT HISTORY in the classroom. Under the 
1 special “Integrated Study Plan” for schools: 
5 or more copies, 15c each--desk copy FREE 
® With each copy, free, the Monthly Test and Study Guide to Contemporary History. 
It makes teaching easier! Sample Copy, Guide and Test on request. 
, If you have no formal class in current history, you will find that for your own in- 
formation a single subscription will prove the most invaluable single source for ref- 
eerence and general understanding of all the related social sciences 


THE COPY on the news-stands, 


but a WHOLE YEAR for Only $2.00 


Use the coupon on opposite page. 


25c 








If one magazine is desired, 
Price” in fir rst column; 
“Club Price’ 
sible avail 


use 


n second column 


yourself of the special c 


IS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY ON 
THE INSTRUCTOR AND OTHER MAGAZINES 


PRICES ARE GOING UP! 


“Publisher’s 


if more than one, 
Whenever pos- 
in this 


be 
49 


Pubi'rs 
Price 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


AMERICAN GIRL 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
with Children’s Activities 
with Nature Magazine 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


AMERICAN HOME 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


with THE INSTRUCTOR 
with Collier’s, the Nat. Weekly* 


(10 nos.) .$2.5¢ 


nN +— 


with Woman’s Home Companion*® 4.C 


ARTS AND DECORATION (11 nos.) 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 

ATLANTIC (New) 

ATLANTIC (Renewal) 






























BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
BOYS’ LIFE 


CHILD LIFE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


CHILDREN’ S ACTIVITIES 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
with American Girl 
with Etude, Music Magazine 
with McCall’s and Redbook* 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY 
with American Magazine and 
Woman's Home Companion* 


CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


COSMOPOLITAN 
with Good Housekeeping* 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (2 years) 
CURRENT EVENTS (36 weeks) 
CURRENT HISTORY 
ELEMENTARY ENG. REV. 
ELEMENTARY SCH. JOUR. 
ESQUIRE 


ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


FIELD AND STREAM.. 
FORECAST MAGAZINE 
FORTUNE 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
with Cosmopolitan* 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


HEALTH 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Home and Field. 


HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


(8 nos.) 


(10 nos.) 


(12 nos.) and 


THE INSTRUCTOR, until Nov. 10, 
1942 (1 yr., 10 nos.) as 
Same (2 yrs., 20 nos.) 

Same (3 yrs., 30 nos.) 
THE INSTRUCTOR, after Nov. 10, 


1942 (1 yr., 10 nos.) 
Same (2 yrs., 20 nos.) 
Same (3 yrs., 30 nos.) 
eae AND JILL 
th Ladies’ Home Journal®....... 
with Saturday Evening Post*.... 
(See other offers on opposite page) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (9 nos.) 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 


(10 nos.) 3 


(10 nos.) 2 


NN — 


N 
oOo 


nN 
¢ 


N 


S) 
Oo 


88s 


° 
5S 


use 


Club 
Price 


yw win 


oh S Sku Bases BS Bu 


SN A w a- 


None 
4.50 


None 
75 
2.00 
2.40 
2.50 
None 
2.25 
4.75 
2.00 
2.00 
None 


None 
4.50 


3.75 
6.25 


1.50 


None 
5.00 


vss sss 


Sw sw 
“ 3 
383 


y jay the third cover for TEACHING AIDS available at 
Money-saving Prices when ordered with THE 


list and on the opposite page and then add other 
magazines desired at their club prices. Prices ap- 
ply only in the United States. Prices for Can- 
ada and foreign countries quoted on request. 


Pubi'rs Club 
Price Price 
JUN. ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) $3 00 $2.75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR .............. 5.50 5.00 
(See other offers on opposite page) 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... 1.50 None 
with Saturday Evening Post*........ 450 4.00 
LIBERTY ss timate ae 6 
LIFE allies ‘sailed 450 None 
LOOK (26 nos.) ’ uw 2 64 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE .. 1.50 None 
(See offers on opposite page) 
MY WEEKLY READER (36 weeks)... .75 75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG....... 3.50 3.50 
To Schools and Libraries Sa .00 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) . 3.00 2.75 
th THE INSTRUCTOR rao Fae 
(See other offers on opposite page) 
SERRE EE Re SESE 5.00 None 
NEWSWEEK ( Educators’ one. Rate) 3.25 None 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 1.50 81.50 
with Parents’ Magazine 3.50 3.25 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 2.00 1.75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 450 4.25 
(See other offers on opposite page) 
THE PATHFINDER - 5 90 
) THE INSTRUCTOR ... 3.50 3.40 


(See other offers on opposite page) 





__,_____ PERE TASS Ea urea we neon 1.50 1.50 

POPULAR MECHANICS 2.25 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.75 
with Children’s Play Mate 3.65 
with Etude, Music Magazine........ 5 4.50 
with Open Road for Boys 4 3.50 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY........ 2.C 2.00 
with Reader’s Digest .................... 5.00 5.00 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 2.00 1.90 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 450 4.40 
with Etude, Music Magazine 450 4.15 
with The Pathfinder ... 3.00 2.80 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8nos.) 3.00 3.00 

READER’S DIGEST 3.00 3.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 50 = 55.50 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

REDBOOK . 2.50 None 
with McCall’s* 4.00 3.25 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.)........ 2.00 2.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR .............450 4.50 

SATURDAY EVENING POST 3.00 None 
with Ladies’ Home Journal and 

| ¥ 2 ewe . 6.50 §.75 

SCHOLASTIC (32 nos.)—Combined 
Edition % 2.00 1.80 
with THE INSTRUCTOR .. 450 4.30 

SCHOOL ARTS MAG. (10 nos.) 4.00 3.80 
with THE INSTRUCTOR .... . 650 6.30 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 400 863.75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR > 6.25 

STORY PARADE . 200 2.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR _. 450 4.50 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE.. 5.00 None 

TIME (Special Educators’ Rate) 3.50 None 

TRAVEL ied 4.00 3.50 

WEE WISDOM 1.00 1.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 0 =: 3.50 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 90 ~=—s«é1.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ‘ 0 4.00 
with American Magazine* _........ 400 3.50 
with Collier's, The Nat. Weekly* > 3.00 

YOUNG AMERICA (36 nos.) 85 85 
On clubs marked with an asterisk(*) publishers 


require that magazines go to the same address. 





NOTE: We can furnish any other magazines 
desired, singly at the publisher’s price, or in 
clubs at the clubbing prices quoted by any 
reputable subscription agency. Provide for 
all of your magazine needs now. USE THE 
ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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h American Girl .90 
h American Home, after Aug. 25 4.00 4.00 
h American Magazine 90 5.00 


h American Magazine G Collier’s*.. & 
th Better Homes and Gardens 4.00 
) Boys’ Life 45 


+r sO 
with Child Life 5.00 
th Children’s Activities (10 nos.) 5.50 
with Children’s Play Mate 4.00 
tn Christian Herald 4 
vith Collier’s G Woman‘’s Home Comp.* 7.00 
with Correct English (10 nos.) . 5.00 
with Current History - 4.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine . 5.00 


= 
= 
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The Grade Teacher . 5.00 
with Harper’s Magazine 6.50 
with Jack and Jill 4.50 
with Junior Arts and Activities(10 Nos.) 5.‘ 
with Look (26 nos.) 0 
with MeCall’s Magazine and Redbook*.. 6.50 
with Nature Magazine (10 nos.) 


vith Nature Magazine and Child Life 00 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.50 
with The Pathfinder 3.50 
with Popular Mechanics 5.00 

th Practical Home Economics .. 4.50 


with Reader’s Digest as 
vith Scholastic (32 nos.) —Combined 


w 
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Edition .. 4.50 

with School Arts Magazine (10 nos.).... 6.50 
th Scientific American 6.50 
vith Travel 6.50 


th Wee Wisdom 
th Woman’s Home Companion 00 
with Woman’s Home Comp. & American* 6.50 


fu 
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prepunres Childhood (325°. 


th American Girl $4.00 $3.90 
with Child Life 5.00 4.50 
with Children’s Activities QO 5.00 
with Children’s Play Mate 400 3.90 
with Nature Magazine 5.50 5.25 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.50 4.25 
with The Pathfinder . 3.50 3.40 
with Popular Mechanics .......................... 5.00 4.75 
-50 
Aansien Girl (75°. 
th Child Life $4.0 00 &. 50 
with Children’s Activities 3.50 
with Etude, Music aagesten 4.00 3. < 
with Jack and Jill so 3.50 3.0 
with Nature Magazine : 4.50 395 
with Parents’ Magazine 3 2.90 
with Popular Mechanics 4.00 3.50 
with Reader’s Digest ; 3.75 
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CLUB OFFERS 


THE INSTRUCTOR (3) "ts 


Price Price 
h American Childhood (10 nos.).....$5.00 $4.50 
400 3 


Child Life ( 32:5° Publ’rs Our 





a year Price Price 
with American Girl $4.00 $3.50 
th Children’s Play Mate . 400 3.65 
th Correct English 00 4.50 
with Popular Mechanics 0 4.50 
with Reader's Digest 4.50 
with Wee Wisdom 3.50 3.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion 4.00 3.75 

. , . *,* J 
Children’s Activities (5°.°° 
with Boys’ Life ; $5.00 $5.00 
with Children’s Play Mate 4 4.40 

Etude, Music Magazine > 4.50 

Parents’ Magazine 00 4.75 

th The Pathfinder 400 3.90 

with Popular Mechanics 5.25 

with Popular Science Monthly 5.00 5.00 
Correct English ( °°" 

1 American Girl ...... —s $4.00 $3.65 
with American Magazine 0 4.75 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly O 5.25 
with Current History .. 450 4.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 4.50 
with Parents’ Magazine 4. 4.00 
with Reader’s Digest 5.50 5.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion 4.00 3.75 
Etude, Music Magazine (,°?3° 
with American Childhood $5.00 $4.75 
with American Girl +.( 3.2 

th Child Life 00 4.25 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly , 5.25 

th Parents’ Magazine 4.50 3.75 
with Reader’s Digest ~a20 tae 
with Wee Wisdom . 3.50 3.10 
with Woman’s Home Companion 400 3.75 
Jack and Jill (2°. 
with American Girl $3.50 $3.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine..... 4.50 3.85 
with Ladies’ Home Journal* 3.50 3.00 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.00 3.50 
with Popular Mechanics 450 4.00 
with Saturday Evening Post* 5.00 4.50 
with Saturday Evening Post & 

Ladies’ Home Journal* 6.50 5.75 
.00 

Junior Arts and Activities ( Baa 
with American Childhood $ $5.00 
with Child Life ..... 5.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 
with Nature Magazine ¢ 5.50 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.50 

th The Pathfinder 3.65 

th Popular Mechanics 5.00 

h Reader's Digest 5.75 


Make your selections from the low- 
priced Club Offers on these two pages. 


No money required when you order... 
You have until Oct. 5th to pay. 
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Date 
renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
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Enter my subscription (1) new or () 
with the 


listed below. 





THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1942 


issue for [] 1 Year at $2.50. 
New Price Effective Nov. 10, 1942: 1 Year $3.00; 2 Years $5.00} 


Send me also the magazines and teaching aids 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 








NO 


[1] 2 Years at $4.00. 





This order totals $ we 

[1] Check or money order 
enclosed. 

() Check postdated Oct. 5, 
1942, or 30 days from 
date of order, enclosed. 

O Bill me. I will pay Oct. 
5, 1942, or 30 days from 
date of order. 











Sirairiiiis-ssicsaieieeihemeaeiniincaaabinocemeiiinaiit State... 
$42 


Dansville, N.Y. 





McCall’s Magazine (,°'.5° 


with Redbook* 
McCall’s and Redbook* 
-_ Child Life 

Etude, Music Magazine 
wi with Parents’ Magazine 
with The Pathfinder 
with Popular Mechanics 
with Wee Wisdom 


Nature Magazine (,*°.°° 
with Child Life 

with Children’s Activities 

with Correct English 

with Etude, Music Magazine 
with Junior Arts and Activities 
with Parents’ Magazine 

with Reader's Digest 

with Wee Wisdom 


Parents’ Magazine (,°?.°° 


a@ year 


ith American Girl 
th Calling All Girls 

» Child Life 
th Children’s Play Mate 
th Open Road for Boys 
with The Pathfinder 
with Popular Mechanics . 
with Popular Science Monthly 


The Pathfinder (,*!.°° 


a year 
with American Girl 

with Child Life 

with Etude, Music Magazine 
with Nature Magazine 

with Parents’ Magazine 

with Popular Mechanics 

with Reader’s Digest 

with Wee Wisdom ...... 


£2222: 


9 aaiane $1.88 


FUN 
FACTS 





McCALL’S : REDBOOK 





songs, 
to the 


Publ’rs Our ’ “4 $3.00 Publ’rs 
pat pur. Reader’s Digest (°° sade 
$4.00 $3.25 with American Childhood $5.50 
with American Gir! » 4.200 
6.50 5.50 with Child Life 5.50 
650 5.50 with Current History 5.00 
6.00 5.00 with Etude, Music Magazine >.50 
00 4.15 with Parents’ Magazine 5.00 
6.50 5.50 with Popular Mechanics .50 
0O 4.25 with Wee Wisdom 4.00 
4 
Redbook ( 525°) 
$5.50 $5.00 with McCall’s Magazine* sieeciion $4.00 
6.00 5.75 Redbook and McCall’s* 
) 5.00 with American Giri 0 
5.50 5.00 with Correct English 6.50 
6.00 5.50 with Nature Magazine . 7.00 
00 4.50 with Popular Science Monthly .. 6.00 
6.00 5.75 with Practical Home Economics 6.00 
4.00 3.50 with Reader's Digest 7.00 
Story Parade (5°°° 
$2.90 with American Childhood $4.50 
0 2.50 with Child Life 4 
2 3.50 with Correct English 4.50 
3.15 with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 
3.25 with Junior Arts and Activities 5.C 
2 2.40 with Nature Magazine Or 
) 3.75 with Parents’ Magazine 4.00 
1.00 3.75 with The Pathfinder ... . 3.00 
4 $1.00 
Wee Wisdom (,*'.°° ) 
$2.50 $2.00 with American Childhood $3.50 
D 3.15 with American Girl 2.50 
2.85 with Children’s Play Mate 2.50 
400 3.65 with Etude, Music Magazine 3.50 
2.40 with Junior Arts and Activities 4.0( 
) 3.00 with Parents’ Magazine 3.00 
4.00 3.30 with Popular Mechanics 3.50 
2.00 1.90 with Reader’s Digest . .. 4.00 


| KudhenticHealths 
| WE Your Fi 


THE HEALTH MAGAZINE evdeks 


HYGEIA saves you trips to the library and exhaustive 


searching through reference files. You'll find innumerable 


teaching ideas in its wide range of timely health material. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE MAGAZINE CHILDREN LOVE TO READ 


a ADVENTURE 
FANTASY 


@® music 6 





PLAYS 
CRAFTS 


and OUR OWN, a special department written by children 


For reading aloud or story-telling, for dramatizations, 
crafts, recreational reading, 
children’s own creative 
PARADE invaluable. 
a preview of the year’s program 
science, language, arts and classroom work in middle and upper 
elementary grades. 

$2.00 for 1 year (12 numbers). 
Story Parade (9 mos.) with The Instructor, $4.00. Use coupon at left. 


STORY PARADE 


in Mc CALL’S 


” agazinesin One”—in- 
farms a complete mz 
(1) Fiction and News, “d 
Homemaking and (3) “ : 
& Beauty. You will = 
every issue entertaining 
and appreciate its help! 

1 ¥R. $1. 50° 3 Rs. $3 


BOTH 


$1.50 for 9 months. 


Redbook publishes a first- 
rank novel complete in 
each issue—plus serial nov- 
els, a novelette, many short 
stories, feature articles and 
departments! 
1 YR. $2.50 « 2 YRS. $3.50 
(2 Yrs. $4 after Nov. 10th) 





— 


PUZZLES 


singable 
fine poems and stimulation 
work, you will find STORY 
A special school supplement gives teachers 
and connects it with social 


($3.25 AFTER 
1 YR. NOV» 10th) 





four grades. 





Subscription price $2.50 (ten numbers) 
$3. after Nov. 10, 1942 
American Childhood with The Instructor 
American Childhood with The Instructor and new hekto- 
graph portfolio Save and Serve for Liberty ° 


Lessons, Picture Study 
Activities, Timely Units, 


Plans, 
Picture 
Poetry, articles and 


teachers of the first 


$4.50 
34.85 


—most helpful to teachers of lower primary grades— 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


—the only magazine published exclusively for the 
primary teacher— 

EVERY month AMERICAN CHILDHOOD brings you Lessons in 

Social Studies, Elementary Science 

Plays, Creative Art, Seasonal 

Maps, Posters, a Nature Department, Stories, 

songs, a complete and practical aid for the 


AMERICAN. 
CHILDHOOD 
a —_ 

















get & 


in actual size 
right 





rial 
work easier 


because 
many years. 


Eight Ann Marie’s Original Packets— 
One For Each Month 


oct Get Ann Marie’s Latest Original 
LaSTERS TEACHER-PLANS for the 
\ Creative Project Material 


A series of eight packets containing art and ac- 
tivity material for the whole school oo packet 
for each school month 


TEACHER PLANS are prepared by experienced 
teachers to give pupils in the lower elementary 
grades the newest ideas on creative, timely mate- 
each packet is chock full of practical ideas 
and activities so each child can participate. 

It’s one of the most simplified, useful, stimulat- 
ing systems used with teaching. 
saves much 
your pupils interested. 
Thousands of satisfied teachers from every state 
use Ann Marie’s monthly art and activity service 
this method has proved successful for 


only $2.98 per year. 


Makes 
valuable time. 


your 
Keeps 


Teachers Praise Ann 
Marie’s Material 


There's a complete packet for each school month. From September * tT couldn't — teach without 
through April. Complete 8 months’ service for only $2.98. You'll TEACHER-PLANS, The material 
large posters, besides many small posters, patriotic song is #0 original . : 
posters, seasonal window pictures, blackboard borders, handicraft L. E Puetz, Armour, 8.D 
material; gifts f wv children to make; health posters ; Foods for “Your material is the best I've 
Health (to tie in with the government's food and nutrition pro- used t is inexpensive and ye 
gram); nature study material, and suitable holiday material—all complete The ideas are unique 


ready 


to use with complete instructions. Send $2.98 
Start your service for September school opening. 


FREE--* generous surprise gift of Ann Marie's special holiday 


away. 








and beneficial.’ 
Miss Bessie Chatman, Newellton, 
La 


material, if you remit $2.98 for full service, with order. “I have enjoyed using TEACHER 
PLANS and I will be glad to re« 
ommend them to teachers when 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, DEPT. 101 ever I< an.’ 
5932 NEWBURG AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. Mins BE. E. Skedd, Hillsboro, N.H 
TEACHUER-PLANS for 1942-43 Please send me TEACHER 
PLANS for this year, Enjoyed 
Here is $2.98 for a full year’s service and free gift. them last year.” 
Send me full year's service at $2.98. I will remit on or before Mrs. E. H, Shockley, Enid, Okla 
October 10th really did enjoy the PLANS 
$1.00 for 2 months’ service- September and October. last year, and am. looking for 
ward to their use this year.’ 
Miss FE. A. Hinson, Cades, 8.C 
. 
NAME “I have found TEACHER-PLANS 
more helpful than anything else 
I have subscribed to.”’ 
ADDRESS Mrs. C. P. MeMillan, Vass, N.C 










32-page 


WORKBOOK CATALOG 
Enee 


WHAT FOLLETT WORKBOOKS 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


If you haven't used Follett Workbooks you have a 
pleasant surprise awaiting you. They will make your 
work easier, the pupils’ work more enjoyable, and 
produce better results in the classroom. 


YOU NEED THESE EFFECTIVE TEACHING TOOLS 


We have them in every subject, every grade, for use with any 
basic text. Chock-full of tested drill materials, study guides, re- 
views and tests, bibliographies, games, activity work, seatwork, 
and practical teaching devices. Each book a full year’s work. 













MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 


mmm em aa ta en ” -— 
Follett Publishing Company, 1251 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send Free Workbook Catalog 


] L enclose 10c, Send sample workbook 


in —?9 
(subject) 


(grade) 


r 
I 
I 
I 
! 
l 


Address 





| ested. 


1 book will be mailed 


WORKBOOKS 
FOR ALL SUBJECTS 

Arithmetic, Civics, 
English, Geography, 
Health, History, Na- 
ture Study, Reading, 
Science, Social Stud- 
ies, Spelling. 


HOW TO GET 
A SAMPLE 
WORKBOOK 

Let us know the 

subject and grade in 
which you are inter- 
Forward 10¢ 
for mailing costs and 
a copy of actual work- 




















at once together with 
complete catalog. 








> 






Keep your classes up with the 
times. Write for these brand 
new helps on Airplanes. How 
to sketch, paint, and model 
them. Different types of planes, 


9B various nations, 
and 


insignia of 
many other useful and 


valuable ideas. 


Use CRAYONEX CRAYONS 
and 
EVERYDAY ART COLORED PAPERS 
for best results 
Send for “A Unit on Planes,” l0e 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
190-2790 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohic 








BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 


The finest and only au- 
thentic collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
374 actual photographs in 
natural! colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals. 
Special selection of 33 bird 
pictures $1.00. Progres- 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
leading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete. 
Send for Catalog with Prices. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON Co. 
800 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Illinois 
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HOW TO USE THE 


HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


- ; THIS page will help children un- 
derstand design quality and seek 
for it in their patriotic designs. Call 
to their attention that the shields are of 
different shapes and the design on each 
fits that shape; the space at the top of 
the shield acts as a border; the panels 
are effective as a design; and the stars are 
used in an unusual way. 
vores PAGE 27 should inspire a crea- 
31 tive writing project. Paste yard- 
wide pieces of wrapping paper 
together to make a poster 15 feet long 
and 8 feet high. One child can draw 
and cut a sailor in profile, one a sol- 
dier, one a marine. These can be pasted 
on the poster and lines drawn separating 
them. Let the children contribute sen- 
tences and paint them on the poster 
with brush and black ink in printing 
or manuscript writing. 

Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders will 
be enthusiastic about the grace and 
charm of the initial letters of the prin- 
cipal words on page 30. This style of 
lettering will help children who like to 
make geography posters or decorative 
lines from patriotic songs. 

The lower left illustration on page 
31 represents a modern standard of 
achievement, even though the letters 
are not all regular. The speed with 
which necessary signs can be made in 
wartime is the important factor. 


Pogo CHILDREN can make original 

designs for aprons of different 
shapes. The trimming may follow the 
shape of the apron or be appliqued on. 
Oilcloth aprons could be made and used 
in art class. Primary children like to 
make paper aprons for parties. Upper- 
grade groups could use cheap paper for 
apron patterns, and try out different dec- 
orations with tempera paints. 


vege EACH food on this page has its 

own significant lines. Those of the 
milk in the glass and the pat of butter 
are smooth; those of the prunes are ir- 
regular, for prunes are wrinkled. The 
more children observe lines, the better 
they will be able to draw. 


Pages 


FROM these pages, children may 
learn that parts of a composition 
are held together by something that con- 
nects them; grass may be suggested by 
little zigzag or straight lines; a picture 
should have both dark and light spaces; 
faraway objects are drawn smaller and 
higher up on the paper. 

These step drawings will help pupils in 
the upper grades also. They like to make 
tiles with scenes on them. After looking 
at these compositions, they will originate 
scenes—cattle, with a silo and a huge 
barn in the background; sheep, with hills 
in the distance; or orange groves. 








ALPHABET WRITING CARDS 





BECKLEY—CAR 
cHic 


FOR TEACHING DISPLAY 





DY COMPANY 
AGO 





ALPHABET 
WALL CARDS 


MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING CARDS 





Important aids to better mastery of correct pen- 


manship and print letter forms, 


(Illustration 


shows half of a script style card and half of man- 


uscript style). 
cards to a set, each 8)4 x 
envelope. All capitals, 


letters, and numerals included. 
Per set 60c postpaid. 


Easily visible. 


Fourteen heavy 


Teacher's Guide 
A classified catal of 





17, in 
small 


Beckley Cari 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE : 


CHICAGO 





WritO 





tures, programs, e 


MODERN 
HECTOGRAPH 


The most marvelous duplicator you ever saw—makes 
100 or more perfectly clean copies of lessons, pic- 
Fa 2 J \ 






LOW-COST 





for another impression ; 











Not only looks different but 
IS different from old style duplicators, 
Works very fast and clean without stickiness or smear- 
















Equally low prices on refill ‘compound. 
r Mone 


Satisfaction Guaranteed o %. Rotenges. 


ete.; y ready 


ing. Doesn't dry out, 
dry up or crack. For 
better looking lessons, 
charts, etc., ask for 
WRITO, from your sup- 
ply house or order di- 
rect at these low prices 
plus postage onC.O.D.'s 
614*x11}¢" Pans $1.50 
98x 11%" Pans 2.25 
10* x15* 














AMAZING VICTORY CHART 


Full color, shows our new war weapons, flags and 


heads of countries opposed to Axis. 


Relations of 


all countries engaged in 79 separate wars now 


going on. 
acts. 


Hundreds of up-to-the-minute war 
Nothing else like it. 


You can get one 


e FREE e 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CHAMPION 


BIG 1943 CATALOG. 


SEATWORK 


HEKTOGRAPH MASTER COPIES and 


INDIVIDUAL 


PUPIL BOOKS 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. 





Dept.I, 612 No. Second St., St. Louis, Mo, 








Sell Amazing Values in 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Sell the complete quality and value 


line of 
Show 6 exclusi 
ED seri 


ies —low as 50 for $1. Also 

© extra earnings with the new 
lanes Art Boz’’ of 21 Christmas 
Folders, sells for$1.Canbeimprinted. 
Exctusive Box 


All new, smart 
Detuxe P: 


fast sellers. Also 


Write which lines interest you. Start 


ESART T STUDIOS. Dept ‘Ses 
Clifford, h 





t S68 Imprinted 








Teachers in great demand. Full 57th 
program of preparation for 
teaching. Elementary grades, 
kindergarten and nursery school. 


Children's demonstration school and ob- 











servation center. Special summerclasses. 


Located Chicago’s lovely North Shore 
near lake. Many recreational activities, B.E. degree 
conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year 


certificate. 


National Colle 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 


Write for list of successful alumnae. 
ge of Education 


jox 214-4 EVANSTON, ILL. 





= APPLICATION $1.00 
‘ 25 PHOTOS l 


On Genuine Moentone. 


Nationally 


Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 244x834 guaran- 


teed. Send 


good photo or snapshot. 


Original returned unharmed. Same 


day service. 


Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 


868 Moen Bldg., 


rosse, Wis. 








matic. 
age group, Select first. 


collection. 
Solve i 
Volume I, Deciamatory Gems. 





DECLAMATION SERVICE ™* Common.) 
A volume of Contest material by outstanding authors, 
Subjects that range from the humorous to the dra- 
Readings for all occasions, for any grade or 
Pay later. 

Simply remove the reading you want. 
60c a piece when you return the unused portion of the 


our declamatory problems today by writing for 


Superior Speech Service, 


Remit only 


Sioux City, lowa 





High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Soot ache * 
texte cenet : 
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SECRETS OF MOTHER NATURE 


A BOOK FOR USE IN CLASSROOMS— 
LIBRARIES—HOMES 


A Beautiful and Worthwhile Gift for Any Child 


Presents the wonders of nature in such attractive 
story form that children will be inspired to learn 
more about the amazing creatures and unusual 
things in this world. Reading matter is simple 
enough for elementary school pupils while the 
information is unique, authentic, and of interest 
to adults, as well as children. 


Printed on heavy enamel paper, 6 x 9 inches; 
attractively and durably bound; beautiful four- 
color pictures and many outline drawings; in- 
formation as to physical peculiarities and living 
habits of strange animals, flowers, and insects 
from around the world; absorbing tales of the 
adventures of wide-awake, inquisitive young 


people. 
PRICE $1.50 


(Postage prepaid when full payment accom- 
panies order) 





TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK OF 
CLASSROOM PROJECTS & UNITS 


Designed to save time and research for the busy 
primary grade teacher. Valuable suggestions and 
outlines for units on food—-shelter—clothing 

art—nature study. Plans for correlating read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic lessons with other 
activities. Many hints and ideas that enhance 
the appeal of routine subjects. Bibliographies 
of songs, poems, stories, pictures and records. 

This handbook is worthy of a place on every 
primary grade teacher's desk. Order a copy and 


see for yourself (ALL MORGAN-DILLON 
PRODUCTS ARE SOLD WITH THE UNCON- 
DITIONAL GUARANTEE OF FULL REFUND 
IF THEY ARE UNSATISFACTORY.) 


PRICE ONLY $.50 


(Full payment must accompany order for single 
book ) 





TEACHERS, DO YOU NEED: hectograph 
duplicating workbooks for elementary grades in 
reading, arithmetic, language, music, science and 
nature study——folk doll pictures—vocational in- 
formation—classroom posters—-French or Span- 
ish lessons on records for beginners—The Kin- 
dergarten Curriculum Book—-100 Works of Art 
and Sculpture. Write today for full informa- 


tion. FREE COPY OF OUR NEW PUBLI- 
j CATION, “WORLD WONDERS,” mailed on 
request. NO OBLIGATION. 


MORGAN - DILLON & COMPANY 


— 59,6433 N. Ravenswood, Chicago, Ill. j 


A Teacher 
Asks about 
WEE WISDOM 


Question: Can I 
safely recommend 
Wee Wisdom for 
children ? 


Answer: Yes, it is a character-building, 
entertaining magazine for boys and 
girls 5 to 13. 

Question: Will parents approve of it? 

Answer: Yes, because its stories stress 
such traits as honesty, obedience, self- 
control, and fair play. 

Question: Will the children want it? 

Answer: Yes, because of its appealing 
stories, poems, pictures, puzzles, cut- 
outs, and easy directions for making 
interesting things. 























Wee Wisdom is only $1 a year. 


Send your order to WEE WISDOM, 
Dept. A, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


A Creative Project for Primary Grades 
T DAFFY and DAVY DUCK 


The lively adventures of the Ducks 
stimulate the child’s creative in- 
stincts. The clever intriguing pic- 
tures are unusually fine for ora! language, 
making the period of ** talking together 
a thrilling time for little people They will 
be delighted with the adventures of the 
™ Ducks through the holidays. Large type 
for easy reading. Size 8x11 Loose leaf 
pages. Ful! instructions. Only 50c. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 101A, 
5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, lll. 


CIVIL SERVICE JOBS 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 
your training and education. Help win the war. 
U. S. Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100 
} a year to start, with short hours and pleasant 
] work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. H226, Rochester, N. Y., for free thirty-two 
page book with list of positions for teachers. 
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AND WHY NOT 
LAUGH? 





All of us like to repeat the clever 
sayings of children. So we are de- 
voting a column each month to the 
bright remarks that youngsters so 
unconsciously utter. If any child 
you know makes an interesting com- 
ment, send it to us, and, if it is pub- 
lished, win a check for one dollar. 
Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


Elinor was asking her mother where 
people get the money that they live on. 
Mr. Brown, the neighbor at the right, 
she was told, sells us food. Mr. Smith, 
who lives on the corner, runs the post 
office, and Mr. Hapgood, who lives at 
the end of the street, grows apples. 

“Well, then,” Elinor queried further, 
“where do we get our money?” 

“Father is a minister, you know,” 
Mother replied, “and preaches to the peo- 
ple every Sunday.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed Elinor. “They 
must like preaching.” 





Bobby disliked having his hair cut, 
and protested violently whenever the 
subject was mentioned. 

One day he dismayed his parents by 
saying, “I’m going to have a haircut like 
Uncle Jim’s.” 


Uncle Jim was bald. 


Jane’s teacher was displaying to the 
class the picture, “Dignity and Impu- 
dence,” shown on the April cover of 
THe INsTRUCTOR. 

Proudly Jane raised her hand and ex- 
claimed, “Oh, I know that picture! It’s 
‘Diggin’ for Innocence.’ ” 


Robert’s father wears a beard. One 
day the four-year-old boy was patting 
his father’s face. 

“Daddy’s old,” commented the parent. 

Quickly came Bobby’s reply. “You 
may be old, but you look new to me.” 


Some visitors were admiring Tom’s 
little two-year-old sister. The four-year- 
old boy, upon being asked what he 
thought of her, replied: “Oh, she’s 
nothin’ but a little dirl, but I’se the be- 


dinnin’ of a man.” 



































one copy of 


Sharps USEFUL LANGUAGE 


This is your chance to get acquainted with 
this grand workbook series for grades 3 lo 8 


Now is the time to get acquainted with Sharp’s Useful 
Language. Probably this is the last time such a sweeping 
offer of samples can be made. So don’t pass up this golden 
opportunity. 


Useful Language is really a superlative workbook series. It is 
based on the latest report of the National Council and con- 
tains just the needed amount of drill and practice on just the 
right usages. Each exercise is introduced by a short explana- 
tion and illustrative sentence. Each book has numerous 
diagnostic and achievement tests which are keyed to rules in 


the back of the book. 


The books are easy to use and easy to grade. And they will do 
wonders in arousing pupil interest, clinching correct lan- 


guage habits, and providing constructive activities for study 
time. 


An Amazing Value 


Useful Language is priced so every one of your pupils can 
afford to buy his copy. Actually, grades 3 to 6 contain 96 
pages each and sell for only 10c plus postage. Grades 7 and 8 
contain 128 pages each and sell for 15c. Such tiny sums will be 
easy to collect from pupils. 


Send for Sample 


Here’s what you do. Just clip the coupon at the bottom of 
the page and paste it on a post card. Write in the grade of the 
book you want and under the coupon write your name and 
address. We will rush you the workbook and a copy of our 
workbook catalog. There is no obligation whatever. 


Other Workbooks 


Other fine workbooks in nearly 
every subject are available. They 
are described in our workbook 
catalog. 


Mail This Coupon Today 





| 
Please send me without obligation ; 
one free sample copy of Useful 
Language for grade.......*°. Also { 
include your workbook catalog. 
! 








WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI! 














IME RHYTHM AND SONG 


B. SHARPE says, “Song 
material for the child of to- 
day must harmonize with his 
living experiences at home 
and at school.” 

RIME RHYTHM AND 
SONG, the new up-to-the- 
minute primary song book, 
fits these requirements to a 
T. The melodies are within 
suitable range, and melod- 
ically and rhythmically are 
suited to the texts. Its ac- 
tion songs stir the imagina- 
tion and its singing games 
encourage group participa- 
tion—We guarantee you will 
be highly pleased with 
RIME RHYTHM AND SONG. 
Price: $1.00, postpaid. 

Hatt & McCreary CoMPANY 


436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


AY Rae 
HOW TO TEACH PHONICS 


If you are in need of help in 
teaching phonics, here is a _ thor- 
oughly revised and enlarged edition 
of Lida M. Williams’ popular guide 
that will help you. It presents sen- 
sible, practical, and up-to-the-min- 
ute procedures for teaching phonics 
in grades 1 to 3. It is especially 
useful for inexperienced teachers. 
Its use will shorten the time needed 
to teach children to read.—Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 





40 cents a copy, postpaid. 


ECONOMY CHART OUTFIT 


For only $1.00 you can secure this 
remarkably helpful outfit which in- 
cludes two charts, a box for holding 
letter and word cards, 362 cards 
giving useful primary words and 
suffixes, several alphabets of small 
and capital letters, and an ample 
supply of punctuation marks— 
enough of everything to build an 
extensive reading vocabulary. An 
excellent aid in teaching phonics, 
spelling, silent-, sight-, and oral 
reading. Also helpful in sentence 
and vocabulary building. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Complete Outfit, Price: $1.00, 
postpaid. 


HALL & McCCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 





“THE SILVER BOOK” 


B. SHARPE says that in 
his opinion no collection of 
songs comparable in _ rich- 
ness and variety has yet 
been offered at the low price 
of THE SILVER BOOK OF 
SONGS. It contains ample 
carefully graded material for 
all purposes and occasions 
and for all grades from first 
to ninth. It has unison 
songs for the lower grades 
and two-, three-, and four- 
part songs for the upper 
grades. An excellent book 
for ungraded schools, also 
good for supplemental use 
in graded systems. 25 cts. a 
copy; $2.76 a doz., postpaid. 


Hatt & McCreary COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











THEY MADE 
OUR COUNTRY 
GREAT 


——— 


RICHARD C. MALONEY 


Principal, C s Peirce School, 
Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 


Each month, our patriotic frontis- 
piece calendar will show two great 
men of national significance. Our 
September biographies appear below. 


JOHN MARSHALL 


UR country owes a great debt to 

John Marshall. It was his clear 
thinking and hard work as chief jus- 
tice that brought power and importance 
to the highest court of law in our land, 
the United States Supreme Court. 

In 1801, President John Adams ap- 
pointed John Marshall chief justice, and 
for thirty-four years he presided. So 
great was his ability to see clearly to 
the roots of a problem, so convincing 
were his arguments, and so firm was his 
belief that the Constitution was the 
highest law in the land, that the Su- 
preme Court was soon established as an 
equal partner in the government with 
the Presidency and the Congress. 

John Marshall spent his boyhood in 
Fauquier County, Virginia. He excelled 
in sports of all kinds. As a young man, 
he served through most of the Revolu- 
tionary War, enduring the hardships of 
many campaigns. 

After the war was over, Marshall re- 
sumed his law study, and soon became a 
leader of the Virginia bar. He served his 
state as a member of the convention 
which ratified the United States Con- 
stitution and as a member of the legis- 
lature. President Adams sent him on a 
dificult mission to France and _ later 
made him Secretary of State. With his 
appointment to the Supreme Court, his 
greatest service to his country began. 

America has been fortunate in having 
men like John Marshall make such con- 
tributions to her greatness. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


HEN the United States was young, 

James Fenimore Cooper wrote 
many stories of adventure in the Ameri- 
can wilderness and at sea. His books 
were sources of thrilling entertainment to 
Americans of the early eighteen hun- 
dreds and they also gave Europeans a 
fresh interest in, and admiration for, the 
new nation across the ocean. 

James Fenimore Cooper knew the life 
of which he wrote. He was born in 
New Jersey, but spent his youth in Ot- 
sego County, New York, when that sec- 
tion of the state was still part of the 
frontier wilderness. As a young man, 
he served for several years at sea. In 
1811, he resigned from the navy, and 
later began his career as a writer. 

Cooper was not only the first Ameri- 
can author to have his stories widely 
translated and read abroad, but also his 
book, The Pilot, has been called the first 
sea novel of the English language. 

Cooper’s greatest characters, Harvey 
Birch, in The Spy and Natty Bumppo, 
also known as “Leatherstocking” and 
“Deerslayer,” take their places among 
the world’s great personages in fiction. 

Patriots serve their country in many 
ways. James Fenimore Cooper made his 
contribution to America’s greatness with 
his pen. 











Your Children Will 
For Making Study Fun 


Love You 


And Teaching Easier With 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Every issue brimful of up-to-the-minute, practical project material, activities, 
and ideas. The project material, profusely illustrated, is presented in a way 
that immediately captures the interest of every pupil and makes all studies 
fun—easier to learn and to remember. 


The Only Teacher’s Magazine containing such abundance of source mate- 

rial, teaching outlines, and many other helps that teachers and pupils in every 

part of our country eagerly await each month. You will find JUNIOR ARTS 

AND ACTIVITIES fills your requirements regardless of the grade you teach. 

Every issue contains material for primary, intermediate, and upper grades. 
Here are a few reasons thousands of teachers are turning to JUNIOR 

ARTS AND ACTIVITIES for their daily teaching help. 
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Many superintendents at the N.E.A. Convention remarked, “If the teachers could 
only see the JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES magazine they would then know 
how helpful it is.” Therefore, we make this offer: Fill in the order coupon. 
Send it in today. We guarantee that if you are not 100% satisfied, you may 
cancel your order and we will return every cent you’ve paid. We want you 
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Classroom Management 


EDNAH BOWLER NICHOLS 


Formerly, Instructor and Critic Teacher, Intermediate Grades, East Ward School, Warsaw, Indiana 


* year there are new pupils 
and every day there are new ~ 
sons to be taught. As your pupils 
move on, part of you goes with them. 
You are preparing individuals for the 
time when they will take their places 
in world affairs. You are giving them 
information and examples that will 
determine their future. With these 
thoughts -in_ mind, classroom manage- 
ment becomes a serious responsibility, 
requiring careful planning and or- 
ganization. 

Consider the pupil always. Teach 
him how to study. Help him to de- 
velop desirable habits and attitudes. 
These are more important than infor- 
mation. However, be sure that the 
information you give is correct and 
that the examples you set up are worthy 
of emulation. 

Teach your pupils to think for 
themselves, to weigh matters, to make 
decisions, and to draw their own con- 
clusions. Teach them respect and toler- 
ance for their fellow men. Stick to 
your course of study, but lose neither 
yourself nor the pupils in a morass of 
factual information. 

With you rests the decision of 
whether your teaching job will be well 
done, or the prescribed course of study 
merely covered. 

I. Organizing classroom routine. 

A. The first day of school. 

1. Enroll pupils. Let them write 
their own names if they can. 

2. Distribute book lists. 

3. Read something to the class 
for entertainment. Fairy tales or 
simple verses will appeal to pri- 
mary children. Such books as 
Understood Betsy, Freckles, Bambi, 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
Heidi, or Hans Brinker are sure to 
please intermediate-grade pupils. 
The upper-grade groups are usually 
interested in biographies or his- 
torical novels. Select books with 
ideals that will serve as a basis 
for character building. 

4. Have some handwork ready, so 
that the children cannot say they 
did nothing that first day. The 
making of a spelling booklet or a 
cover design will give the pupil 
the feeling of having actually 
created something. If it is the 
child’s first day in school, he will 
be especially anxious to have some- 
thing to take home. 

B. Seating and monitor arrangement. 

1. Seat the pupils alphabetically 
until their names and special needs 
are learned. 

2. Arrange permanent _ seating, 
and make a plat of the room not 
later than the close of the first 
week of school. 

3. Show children how to arrange 
their desks to avoid constant drop- 
ping of materials. Inspect desks 
once a week. 

4. Set up a rotation system of 
monitors for each row, to distrib- 
ute and collect materials. Ap- 
point a monitor to answer the 
door and to receive guests. 


“This article is intended to serve as a guide to the beginning 


teacher, and, at the same time, to offer a few suggestions to 


veterans of the profession. The beginner will find in it some- 


thing practical upon which she can lean during those first days 


in the classroom—days in which she is likely to experience a 


feeling of indefiniteness and groping, as though dangling from 


a cobweb securely fastened to nothing!” says Mrs. Nichols. 


II. Testing pupils and determining 
methods of teaching. 
A. If it is possible, give intelligence 
and achievement tests at the very 
beginning of school, to determine 
both the I. Q. and the powers of ap- 
plication of each pupil. Compile 
the results in graph form, so that 
you will have a complete tabulation 
_of your class. 
B. From this graph, determine the 
method of procedure you will use. 
1. If both the I. Q. and the powers 
of application are low, more con- 
crete materials and explanations 
will be necessary, and assignments 
will have to be shorter. 
2. Groups with greater ability re- 
quire fewer explanations, longer 
assignments, and much less in- 
dividual attention. Optional or 
supplementary assignments for 
this group are desirable. 
III. Securing the proper classroom at- 
titude and simplifying discipline. 
A. Teach the pupils to regard the 
classroom as an office. Develop a 
businesslike attitude yourself. 
1. Teach the pupils to co-operate 
with, and to respect, one another. 
2. Substitute the spirit of re- 
sponsibility for the idea of “slip- 
ping something over” on_ the 
teacher. 
3. Develop class loyalty. Make 
the pupils feel that it is ¢heir 
room and fheir lessons to be 
learned, and that fhey alone are 
responsible. Make them feel that 
even though the teacher may be 
out of the room, business should 
proceed as usual. 
B. Handling cases of discipline. 
1. Never discipline with the idea 
of punishing the pupil. Always 
keep in mind that discipline is for 
the instruction and improvement 
of the offender. 
2. Keep an ear on the present, 
and an eye on the future! It is 
better to anticipate and prevent 
problems than to deal with them 
after they have actually occurred. 
3. Handle all cases of discipline 
as quietly as possible and apart 
from the rest of the class. The 


squelched pupil usually feels that 
he should appease himself by act- 
ing cute or smart. Often an in- 
feriority complex prompted his 
misdoing, and embarrassing him in 
public only increases it. 


Never 


scold all for something two or 
three have done. “Blanket dis- 
cipline” depresses the entire group. 
4. Take your part of the blame 
for discipline problems. Remem- 
ber that children have to be ac- 
tive. If you do not keep them 
busy, they will find something 
mischievous to do. The brightest 
pupil is often the worst of this 
type of offender. It is up to the 
teacher to provide purposeful em- 
ployment for all the pupils all the 
time they are in the classroom. 
§. Usually, if discipline becomes 
necessary, the most effective 
method of administering it is by 
insisting that the pupil continue 
doing the thing he has been do- 
ing, only under different circum- 
stances. For example, if the child 
persists in throwing paper wads, 
let him remain after school and 
throw dozens of them. When 
this has been accomplished, ask 
him to gather them up. In the 
meantime, explain to him that 
paper-wad throwing is not only 
distracting to the other pupils in 
the room, but that it adds to the 
janitor’s duties. Other common 
misbehavior requires similar diplo- 
macy. 

IV. Presenting new subject matter and 

making assignments. 

A. Handling lesson material. 

1. Give a demonstration of new 
work, being sure to associate new 
subject matter with something 
familiar. 
2. Either teacher or pupil may re- 
view the demonstration the sec- 
ond day, using the blackboard 
with the oral explanation. 
3. The entire class may work at 
the blackboard the third day. At 
this time, the teacher discovers 
any difficulties individual pupils 
may have, and plans personal or 
small-group assistance. 
4. Assign no individual work un- 
til most of the class understand 
the work to be done. 
5. Give retarded pupils additional 
help in free periods or after school, 
but do not presume to wear out 
the upper three-fourths of the 
class with overteaching. Never 
neglect the slow group, or they 
will become discouraged. 
6. Use remedial work whenever 
pupils show need for it. 





3B. Making the assignments flexible. 
1. Assign class lessons adapted to 
the average group ability. 

2. Assign optional work to be 
done if the pupil has time, with 
the understanding that he is to 
have extra credit for such work. 

3. Keep supplementary materials 
in the room, and encourage pupils 
to use them. 

4. The use of minimum and max- 
imum assignments will simplify 
the discipline problems. 

V. Making the most of school time. 
A. Use the extra few minutes be- 
fore the bell rings to: 

1. Introduce an artist or famous 
picture. 

2. Read an interesting current 
event. 

3. Have a brief quiz on question- 
and-answer lists which are found 
in current literature. 

4. Play a game that correlates 
with some subject; such as, a lo- 
cation game in geography, a race 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
a game involving troublesome 
words or pronunciations, 

5. Read from the book you have 
chosen to read to the class purely 
for entertainment. 

6. Introduce a new book. 

7. Present an interesting nature 
specimen or fact. 

B. Keep materials handy, or the ex- 
tra time will be lost in locating 
them. 

1. Mark places in books. 

2. Keep on your desk a notebook 
containing the games, poems, and 
biographies which you wish to use. 
3. Keep in mind the fact that if 
you take one minute from the 
class time of thirty pupils to lo- 
cate materials, you are actually 
wasting half an hour. 

C. Use the time before class to: 

1. Let pupils sharpen pencils. 

2. Answer questions that children 
may wish to ask. 

3. Adjust window shades, regu- 
late room temperature, return 
papers, and so on. 

VI. Providing and correlating extra- 

curricular work. 

A. Remember the school’s responsi- 

bility does not end at the sound of 

the dismissal bell, but carries over 
into the child’s leisure hours. 
1. Suggest various articles which 
children may make at home. Give 
a few suggestions about procedure. 
2. Supply lists of books for out- 
side reading for which pupils may 
receive credit by making book 
reports. Keep these check-up re- 
ports simple, 
3. Encourage the children to de- 
velop a hobby. 
4. Show pupils how to model with 
clay and carve from soap. 

B. Make some use of this outside 

material when pupils bring it in. 

Correlate it with regular class work. 
1. Grade book reports. Keep a 
chart for outside reading. Re- 
cord a number of points, or put 
a star after the name of the pupil 
for each book report. 

2. Plan a hobby exhibit. Let each 
child bring his collection or pro- 
duction to school. Let him ex- 
plain his work. 

3. Correlate the carving and mod- 
eling with social studies. Suggest 
subjects from the period being 
studied. (Continued on page 67) 
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In a Nutrition Activity 


A CO-OPERATIVE VENTURE BETWEEN OLDER AND YOUNGER PUPILS 


ROSE S. CONNELL 
Teacher, Seventh Grade, Public School, Belcher, Louisiana 


UR community has always been 

very unusual in that we have sel- 
dom had any children who are under- 
privileged, or who require much more 
than the usual guidance and instruc- 
tion necessary for their fullest mental, 
moral, and physical growth. Then, 
not long ago, some newcomers settled 
in the town, which added to our en- 
rollment a number of children who 
appeared to lack adequate nourishment, 
sufficient clothing, and the proper home 
environment. Many of these children 
were just entering the first grade when 
the next school term began, and it was 
therefore a very important period of 
adjustment in their lives. 

The children of our own community 
had always possessed an environment 
most suitable for their normal growth 
in all spheres. Consequently, we were 
moved to do all we could in sharing 
our benefits with those in our group 
who were less fortunate, and in provid- 
ing health and happiness, as well as 
lessons and a pleasant atmosphere, for 
these new children who now were 
studying with us. 

To the teacher of our first and sec- 
ond grades, the need of these children 
for more nourishing food and more 
calories was most evident. She spoke 
to the parents of every child in the 
class, suggesting that a recreation pe- 
riod, at about ten-thirty every morn- 
ing, could be set aside to serve milk to 
the first two grades. 

She then asked whether the families 
who were able to obtain an extra sup- 
ply of fresh milk would take turns each 
week in supplying enough for all the 
children daily. They heartily agreed, 
and the mothers suggested further that 
they would add little plain cookies to 
go with the milk so that everyone 
would have a light lunch, and this 
also would supplement the nourishment 
of the less fortunate children, 

The first problem to present itself, 
after getting the milk supplied, was a 
method of taking care of each child’s 
drinking glass and assuring cleanliness 
in handling the milk. My seventh- 
grade pupils had heard about the plan 
in the first and second grades, and asked 
to be permitted to help serve the chil- 
dren and take care of the equipment. 
Here was a wonderful opportunity for 
nutrition teaching, and a foundation 
for a series of splendid lessons in health, 
service, and co-operation. It present- 
ed untold possibilities. At the time 
we began our nutrition program, how- 
ever, we had no idea that the interests 
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would carry us into so many fields of 
research or into so many fields of cre- 
ative work. 


Our PLAN 


We organized our seventh grade into 
pairs, girls and boys alike asking to 
participate. The two children who 
washed dishes one week had the priv- 
ilege of serving the little folks the 
following week. This arrangement of 
washing and serving was planned to 
cover the entire semester, thus giving 
every pupil in the seventh grade a 
chance to do both. A fifteen-minute 
recreation period was set aside each day 
to take care of this work. 

A few minutes before this period, 
the servers lighted the gas under the 
hot plate that we had installed in the 
back of our classroom on what we 
liked to call our home-economics table. 
After the water was boiling, they ster- 
ilized the glasses, which we kept in a 
cabinet beside the table. ‘Then, each 
carrying a tray, they took the clean 
glasses into the primary room. 

When everything was in readiness, 
my pupils served the small children, 
who, in the meantime, had been pre- 
paring for their “tea party.” And 
thus was created a marvelous lesson in 
manners from which many of my 
seventh-graders benefited almost as 
much as the primary children. 

The first- and second-graders were 
taught to wash their hands and brush 
their hair before sitting down for their 
refreshment. Each week one of them, 
sitting at the head of the table, acted 
as host or hostess, and all the children 
sat with hands folded in their laps un- 
til the host or hostess gave the sign to 
begin. 

The tables were always carefully set, 
with fresh paper napkins, and, upon 
the occasion, special holiday motifs 
were carried out in the decorations. 
One day each month was set aside to 
celebrate the birthdays that came dur- 
ing that month. Usually, one of the 
mothers made a birthday cake, and the 
luncheon was quite festive. 

Following the lunch period, the 
servers brought the empty glasses and 
other used dishes to our room where the 
dishwashers had water heating, ready 
for their part in the work. The latter 
washed and dried the glasses, carefully 
returning them to their place in the 
cabinet. 

From the entire procedure connected 
with this midmorning lunch, the chil- 
dren, older and younger, not only 


came to realize the importance of nu- 
trition, but also learned manners, 
cleanliness, rules of sanitation, co- 
operation, and appreciation of doing 
small services for others. 


A SeEwINnc LEsson 


One afternoon during our creative- 
arts period, one of my seventh-grade 
pupils suggested that it would look nice 
if the girls wore attractive aprons when 
they served the lunches. All of the 
girls immediately agreed, and wanted 
to know whether they could make 
aprons. Thus another activity began. 

It was decided that all would use 
the same kind of material—inexpensive, 
unbleached muslin. We would make 
the patterns for the aprons similar, per- 
mitting originality in trimming. [Re- 
fer to page 28 for an apron pattern 
that is suitable for such an activity. ] 

Our home-economics cottage con- 
tains four sewing machines, so we 
went over to the cottage every after- 
noon during our creative-arts period, 
and soon each girl had an attractive 
apron ready. Most of the girls had 
never before used a sewing machine, 
and some had never even handled a 
needle and thread, so it was a very rich 
experience. We actually had had a 


course in junior home economics by the 
time the last apron was finished. 





A UNIT ON MILK 


During our social-studies period the 
subject of milk arose quite often as a 
result of our nutrition activity. The 
children wanted to study that subject 
for their next unit, and here evolved 
one of the most interesting procedures 
connected with the program. 


The class was first divided into 
groups for reference and research work, 
beginning the study with the earliest 
sources of milk known to man. From 
this point, we traced the history of 
general sources of milk all over the 
world down to the present day. 

Cow’s milk, as the chief supply, was 
our next study, and this included 
health and care of the animal, learning 
about Louis Pasteur, the invention of 
the Babcock test, and a study of mod- 
ern sterilization methods. 

We then took up the importance of 
milk in human nutrition, studying its 
vitamins and calories, how milk meets 
body needs, and its importance for 
sound teeth. 

Our topic, “Classes and Kinds of 
Milk,” furnished a knowledge of 
malted, pasteurized, certified, powdered, 
condensed, and evaporated milks, and 
milk sugar. This was followed by a 
study of the distribution of milk, in- 
cluding inspection, milking, and sani- 
tation, transportation, refrigeration, 
pasteurization, containers, and delivery 
to consumers. Our research concluded 
with a study of the uses, products, and 
by-products of milk. 

The objectives carried out were set 
up at the beginning of our unit in 
answer to the question, “Why is milk 
so important?” These were: 

1. To develop an understanding of 
the importance of milk in our daily 
lives. 

2. To show man’s dependence upon 
animal life. 

3. To learn something about a prod- 
uct we use daily. 

4. To increase interest in health and 
science. 

In connection with our milk unit, a 
very effective mural was done during 
the art period. This was worked out 
in pastels and was placed in the front 
of the room over the blackboard where 
it has been greatly admired by visitors. 

The final activity of the milk unit 
was a visit to one of the finest elec- 
trically equipped small dairies in this 
section of the country—at the in- 
vitation of the owners, who had heard 
about our study and were eager to co- 
operate. We watched from outside 
glass windows, and saw the milk as it 
went through every process, from the 
time the milk came from the cow un- 
til it was ready for distribution (never 
touched by (Continued on page 67) 


NUTRITION is a word that is going to be on the tip of our 


tongue throughout the entire year. 


With our government's 


Nutrition Drive, which is of such far-reaching import, we are 


co-operating wholeheartedly by sponsoring a special program 


on this all-important subject in each issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Just see how we are starting off. There is a description on 


this page of a successful activity in which milk plays the 


leading role. There are food models for a well-balanced break-: 


fast on page 29. 


And, on pages 6 and 7, you will find a list 


of materials (most of them free) to help in your teaching — 


plus a government-approved Pledge for you to sign and post 


in your schoolroom, showing that YOU, like us, are partici- 


pating enthusiastically in this great National Nutrition Drive. 
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r Seatwork for "A Unit on Animale" 


Jessie Stockard 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Black Mountain, North Carolina 
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Count the rabbits. 
Put the number here _.. 
Draw tails on five. 


i 
WW 


Count the lambs. 
Write the number under 
each lamb as you count. 


tar 


Draw four pigs. 
Color two pigs black. 


i I 
gin 
































Draw three barns. 








Draw a line under the 
animals that are wild. 


horse chipmunk 
bear sheep 
dog lion 

tiger mule 
raccoon opossum 
cow ox 





a 


Fill each blank with the 
right word from the list 
below. 


“Wee, wee,” says the —_. 
“Moo, moo,” says the _. 
“Cluck, cluck,” says the 


“Peep, peep, says the —_. 
“Baa, baa, says the —— 


“Quack, quack,” says the 


ee 


“Bowwow,” says the —. 


duck chick sheep 
dog Piq 
cow hen 
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Philip Palmer 


Observing a colt with its mother (above 


Dogs are the favorite pets of most chil- 





« 


) or 


entertaining a visiting kitten (below) pro- 
vides fascinating conversational material. 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


Use the children’s familiarity with pets and other animals to 


make them feel happy on the first day of school, as well as 


to open the way for acquiring additional information. 


32-33 Jessie Todd presents step drawings of cows and goats 


which will help in making pictures, a natural part this unit. 


T IS the first day of school. The 

teacher has previously made a plan 
for a unit of work on animals. She has 
hung colored pictures of animals on the 
walls at the correct height for the 
children to see. There are large picture 
books of animals on the tables. 

A stray kitten comes in. The teacher 
allows it to remain a while to entertain 
the children. At recess time a boy rides 
up on a pony. He has the pony prance 
around on the driveway to show off. 
Some dairy cows are driven down the 
road to a fresh pasture. A pet dog fol- 
lows his little master to school. These 
are natural happenings, and the teacher 
seizes them for her own use. 
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It is a day for entertainment. The 
teacher tells stories—The Three Little 
Pigs, The Three Bears, and The Three 
Billy Goats Gruff. Some of the more 
forward children will agree to dram- 
atize the latter. The boldest child 
wishes to be the troll under the bridge. 
The children arrange for the bridge. 

They are also happy to play “Little 
Boy Blue.” Even those who have not 
spoken a word readily lend themselves 
to be “sheep in the meadow and cows 
in the corn.” 

A great part of this day is devoted 
to learning living conditions at school; 
how to get a drink at the fountain; not 
to crowd or push when walking; how 


dren, so they are eager to tell of their 
habits, their food, and their clever tricks. 
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A Unit on Animals 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE STOCKARD 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Black Mountain, North Carolina 


to keep the clean, fresh walls looking 
pretty by not rubbing hands on them; 
what to do at lunchtime; how to be- 
have at playtime. 

At the end of the day, the teacher 
asks the children what they would like 
to learn about on the next day. She 
is not surprised when they exclaim, 
“More about animals!” 

For some days to come, the teacher 
makes a tentative program without the 
aid of the children, for they hardly 
know their bearings as yet. She does, 
however, talk over with them some 
plans for the activity period the fol- 
lowing day, so that they come with the 
anticipation of doing something as soon 
as they arrive. 

The children have access to clay for 
modeling. They are told how to use it, 
and to keep a portion in one lump and 
shape an animal with their fingers. They 
have white chalk for drawing animals 
on the blackboard or on large sheets of 
brown paper, or they draw with char- 
coal sticks on newsprint. Later on they 
are taught how to use colored crayons 
and powder paints. 

A kitten spends the day at school 
and a committee takes care of it. The 
children make up a little story about 
it, which the teacher prints on the 
blackboard. ‘Then the children read 
the story by turns, really from mem- 
ory, but they learn the meaning of 
reading and the directions which the 
eyes follow. 

The children make scrapbooks of 
animal pictures cut from old magazines 
or discarded picture books. They learn 
to sew the paper leaves together, to cut 
out pictures, and to paste them in place. 


The teacher prepares reading charts 
which relate to the animals discussed. 
The children take a trip to a farm 
where sheep are kept. It is not far, 
but the teacher must first get permis- 
sion from the principal and parents. 
This trip is quite an event, and the 
horizon of the little children is lifted 
beyond the bounds of the school ground 
and their yard at home. They count 
the sheep and love the lambs, They 
count and count over again. One boy 
carries a notebook and puts this infor- 
mation in it—so many sheep, so many 
lambs, They learn that sheep are timid 
animals, that they furnish us with wool 
for our clothes and with food to eat. 
This farm also has a small dairy. The 
cows in the pasture give an oppor- 
tunity for more counting. The chil- 
dren are each given a cup of milk to 
drink. Upon returning to the school- 
room they have more reading to do and 
more numbers to make. 
The children liked the 
everything they saw. ‘They want to 
make a barn. They divide themselves 
into groups with something definite for 
each to do. The barn is made from 
orange crates. A coping saw, hammer, 
small nails, and so on, are collected. 
The foot rule is brought into use. 
Girls make the roof of stiff paper and 
paint it red. Cows are modeled from 
clay and painted as Holsteins or Jer- 
seys. Sheep and lambs are modeled 
and painted. A sheepfold is made. 
One day a program is given. The 
poems “Mary Had a Little Lamb” and 
“The Friendly Cow” are recited. Sev- 
eral children give short talks. A boy 
dressed in a (Continued on page 63) 


barn and 
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Albert's New Home 


Blossom Bennett 


if there are strange faces in 
your classroom on Opening Day, 
read aloud this story to help 
newcomers and other pupils 


in making happy adjustments. 


F peeps sat on the railing around 
the porch, watching the moving 
men load their big truck. It was in- 
teresting to see how strong they were 
as they lifted the piano, dining table, 
or Mother’s desk. They covered each 
piece of furniture carefully with heavy 
pads and packed them firmly together. 
After they had taken the larger things, 
they loaded chairs, and Daddy’s tools, 
and Albert’s box of toys, and his 
scooter, 

When the last thing had been put 
into the truck, they locked its heavy 
door and drove away. Albert went 
back into the house. It was strange to 
walk through the empty rooms. It 
did not seem like home now. Soon his 
parents were ready to go. 

“Good-by,” Albert called, as they 
drove away. 

“We have been very happy here,” 
Mother said, smiling. 

They drove out the new highway, 
and began the long ride to Fort Worth 
where they were to make a new home. 
It was a beautiful day, and there were 
many things to see. Late in the after- 
noon Albert became very quiet. 

“Are you sleepy?” Daddy asked. 

“No, not very. I was just thinking. 
I wish we weren’t moving. I won't 
know anybody, and it won't seem a bit 
like home.” 

“Maybe not at first, dear; but if you 
watch, I think you'll be surprised to 
see how many old friends you'll find,” 
Mother suggested. 

“Who are they?” Albert asked. 
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“Perhaps you have never seen them 
before, but they will be old friends 
just the same.” ' 

It was almost dark when they 
reached the house in which they were to 
live. The truck had already arrived, 
and the men were busy unloading it. 
Albert went through the house curious- 
ly, looking into every room and closet. 
It began to seem more natural as famil- 
iar furniture was put in place. 

“I’m hungry, Mother,” Albert said 
after the men had gone. “It must be 
past suppertime.” 

“It is, and we'll eat right now,” she 
replied. 

“I’m bringing the picnic,” Daddy 
called, as he came from the car with 
the lunch basket and the vacuum jug. 

They sat at the kitchen table, and 
ate sandwiches and fruit and drank cold 
sweet milk. How good it tasted! 

By the time Albert had had a warm 
bath and put on his pajamas his bed 
had been made, and in almost no time 
at all he was fast asleep. Daddy and 
Mother worked a couple of hours more, 
rearranging furniture and unpacking 
enough dishes and pans for Mother: to 
cook break fast. 

When Albert awoke in the morning, 
the sun shining in his windows almost 
made him forget he was not in his old 
home. He lay quite still a few minutes 
until he heard a cardinal calling to his 
mate. Then a mockingbird began to 
sing. 
Albert smiled. “I wonder whether 
these are some of the friends Mother 
was talking about.” He jumped out of 
bed and went to the window to look 
out at them. A cool breeze seemed to 
beg him to hurry and come outside. 

Breakfast was ready by the time he 
was dressed; and after he had eaten he 
went out to explore the yard. 

“Daddy, Mother,” he called. “Come 
see the bed of periwinkles. I didn’t 
know we'd have some of them here. 
Did you?” 


Daddy grinned. “They must be 
some of your old friends who live here.” 

Albert found other flowers and shrubs 
that he knew, as well as some he had 
never seen. His discoveries in the back 
yard made him even more excited. 

“Daddy, come see this sycamore tree. 
It is bigger than any of our trees at 
home. And that limb over there is the 
very place to hang my swing. I'm glad 
we didn’t forget it.” 

“How do you like the sand pile?” 
Daddy asked. “Is it as good as your 
old one?” 

“It’s better,” Albert declared. “Tell 
me, Daddy, did you know there was a 
sand pile here?” 

“Yes, Albert. I had a load of fresh 
sand put in it so it would be ready to 
welcome you.” 

Then Albert went to unpack his 
toys. He brought his tin bucket and 
sand toys to the sand pile. He had 
been playing only a little while when he 
heard laughter. Several people in the 
next yard were laughing so hard that 
Albert looked over the fence to see 
what had happened. Three children 
were laughing at a queer-looking object 
one of them held. 

“Hello,” called a boy. “We are mak- 
ing animals out of cockleburs, and 
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Sally’s horse is the funniest thing we 
ever saw. Sally held it up and they 
all began laughing again. Albert 
laughed with them. 

“We used to do that at my other 
home,” he said. “Once I made a kan- 
garoo—” 

“Come on over and help us,” one of 
the girls invited. 

The boy, whose name was Joe, went 
with Albert to ask his mother’s per- 
mission to join the other children. 
Then they had the jolliest time all to- 
gether. Albert had such a busy day 
that he forgot to be lonesome. 

“Do you think you will like your 
new home?” Mother asked at supper- 
time. 

“I know I will,” Albert replied. “I’ve 
already found lots of friends. We have 
the same sunshine and wind. There 
are mockingbirds, and cardinals, and 
periwinkles, and a big tree, and a sand 
pile.” 

“How about the 
door?” Daddy asked. 

“They are the best of all. They are 
not the same ones I used to know; but 
they laugh and play, and we have such 
fun together that we can’t help being 
friends. This is a happy home after 
all,” he smiled contentedly. 


children next 


What Billy Moose Could Do Best 


Julia Forsyth 


Have those shy, unresponsive 
children read this “success” 
story, and then help them to 
find what they, too, can do best. 


Bz MOOSE had everything to 
make him happy—a large woods to 
run and play in, a cool river to drink 
from, a warm home in some high bush- 
es to sleep in, and a very nice mother. 

But Billy Moose was not happy. 
That was because many of his friends 
could do things better than he could. 

Mother Moose often said, “Every 
animal has something he can do best.” 

“But Donald Deer can run so swift- 
ly,” said Billy Moose. 

“Yes, that is true,” said his mother. 
“That is what he can do best.” 

“And Sally Beaver can swim so 
fast,” said Billy Moose. 

“Yes, that is true,” said his mother. 
“That is what she can do best.” 

“And Bobby Bear can climb a tree,” 
said Billy Moose. 

“That is true,” answered his mother. 
“That is what he can do best.” 


“But I can’t do any of these things 
well,” sighed Billy Moose. 

“Wait and see,” replied his mother. 
“Some day you will find the thing you 
can do best of all.” 

But Billy Moose did not want to 
wait. The next day he went through 
the woods until he found Donald Deer. 

“Let’s run a race, Donald Deer,” 
said Billy Moose. “We will run to the 
oak tree by the river.” 

So they started. Billy Moose’s long 
legs went as fast as he could make 
them go—through the high bushes, 
over the small bushes, and around the 
trees. He thought he was running 
swiftly, but when he reached the oak 
tree by the river, there was Donald 
Deer eating the tender grass. 

That night he said to his mother, 
“It’s no use trying. I never shall be 
able to do anything well.” 

“Wait and see,” said his mother. 

But Billy did not want to wait. The 
next day he went through the woods 
until he found Sally Beaver. 

“Let’s swim across the river,” said 
Billy Moose. 

So they started. Billy Moose pushed 
the water with his long legs. Only his 
head was out of the water. He thought 
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he was swimming very fast, but when 
he reached the other side of the river, 
there was Sally Beaver eating tender 
leaves from a young tree. 

That night he said to his mother, 
“It’s no use trying. I never shall be 
able to do anything well.” 

“Wait and see,” said his mother. 

But Billy Moose still did not want to 
wait. The next day he went through 
the woods until he found Bobby Bear. 

“Let’s climb this high tree,” said 
Billy Moose. 


Just then a light from the sky hit 
the oak tree and it fell with a great 
noise. Billy Moose jumped back, but 
his mother was not quick enough. One 
of the tree’s largest branches hit her 
and knocked her to the ground! 

“Oh, son!” she cried. “That big 
branch is across my neck. I cannot 
move!” 

Billy Moose said, “I will get Donald 
Deer. Maybe he can help you.” 

“Oh, no!” cried his mother, 


cannot help me!” 
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So they started. Billy Moose first 
put his front feet against the tree but 
they slid down the bark. Then he 
backed up to the tree and tried to get 
his hind feet up. But he fell over on 


his face! And when he looked up, 
there was Bobby Bear near the top of 
the tree, eating honey. 

That night he said to his mother, 
“It’s no use trying. I never shall be 
able to do anything well.” And he 
began to cry. 

“Wait and see,” said his mother. 

A long time passed. Billy Moose 
grew bigger. His horns began to grow. 
They were very little at first, but they 
began to grow bigger, too. 

One day Billy Moose and his mother 
were walking by the river. It was rain- 
ing. He liked the rain. He even liked 
the loud noise in the air and the light- 
ning that now and then flashed in the 
sky. 

But his mother said, “We must get 
back to our home in the high bushes.” 


“Then I will get Sally Beaver,” said 
Billy Moose. “Maybe she can help 
you.” 

“Oh, no!” cried his mother. 
cannot help me!” 

“I will get Bobby Bear,” said Billy 
Moose. “Maybe he can help you.” 

“Oh, no!” cried his mother. “None 
of your friends can help me!” 

“Then I will help you!” said Billy 
Moose. He put down his head with the 
horns that were still growing. He put 
them under that big branch, and he 
pushed and he pushed and he pushed 
until he pushed it up so his mother 
could get out from under it! 

“You see,” cried his mother, “how 
strong you are! You are stronger than 
Donald Deer. You are stronger than 
Sally Beaver. You are even stronger 
than Bobby Bear. Not one of them 
could have pushed that big branch off 
me. You have found the thing that 
you can do best of all!” 

And Billy Moose was happy. 


“She 


A Gracious Hostess 
Etta W. Schlichter 


Adopting Aunt Nan’s method, 
use the schoo! picnic or fall 
hike as a background for this 
subtle lesson in good manners. 
Your class will get the point. 
WE HAVE two things to go to,” 

said Kitty Lou when she came 
home from school. “Nancy’s party is 
tomorrow afternoon, and the next day 
is Saturday and Aunt Nan is going to 
take our whole crowd to the woods for 


a picnic.” 
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The next day when Kitty Lou was 
dressed and ready to go to the party, 
her mother said, “Don’t forget, dear, 
that while it is Nancy’s party, your real 
hostess is her mothex, Mrs. Graybill.” 

Everybody had a good time at the 
party, and they all talked about the 
fun they would have the following day 
at the picnic. 

Indeed they did have a merry time, 
walking to the woods, and singing and 
laughing on the way. 

Aunt Nan was already there. She 
had spread a tablecloth on the grass, 
and it was covered with good things to 
eat and drink—fried chicken, sand- 
wiches, cake, fruit, and bottles of soft 


drinks, 


How hungry everybody was after 
the long hike! How fast the tempt- 
ing food disappeared! 

“Let’s see who can throw the chick- 
en bones the farthest,” said Ned, burl- 
ing a drumstick with all his might. 

“Throw them over your shoulder 
backward,” said Nancy, “so if you miss, 
they won’t drop on the tablecloth.” 
They had a merry time tossing bones 
until all the chicken had disappeared. 

A little gray squirrel crept out on a 
limb and stared at them with bright 
eyes. 

“TIl bet I can scare that squirrel,” 
said Andy, and before anybody could 
stop him, he threw a stick. The squir- 
rel scampered off. 

“Oh, Andy, why didn’t you let him 
stay?” cried Kitty Lou. “He belongs 
here.” 

The fence rows were lined with as- 
ters and goldenrod. “Let’s get whole 
armfuls of flowers to take home with 
us,” said Marilee, 

“Oh,” said Andy, “I know something 
to do first.” The place where they 
were sitting was at the top of a gentle 
slope that ran to a little brook. “Let’s 
roll all these bottles downhill, and see 
how many of them will roll clear to 
the brook.” 

They jumped up to roll the bottles, 
but Aunt Nan called, “Wait a minute.” 

Very politely they all sat down to 
listen. Aunt Nan was a lot of fun. 
They all liked her and they all called 
her “Aunt Nan.” 

“Let me see,” she said, “how many 
of you were at Nancy’s party yester- 
day?” Every hand went up. 

“Nancy’s mother has a beautiful cat. 
Did any of you throw a stone at it?” 

All the girls and boys stared. “Why, 
of course not,” said Andy, and the rest 
shook their heads. 

“Kitty Lou said the decorations were 
lovely,” continued Aunt Nan. “Did 
you take the flowers off the tables and 
bring them home?” 

“Why, Aunt Nan,” said Kitty Lou, 
surprised, “they were Mrs. Graybill’s 


flowers. It wouldn’t have been polite 
for us to do that.” 

“You didn’t break any of her dishes 
just for fun, or scatter food on her 
floors?” asked Aunt Nan solemnly. 

Whatever did she mean? The chil- 
dren all stared. ‘Then Marilee said, 
“Why, Aunt Nan, that would have 
been dreadful. Mrs. Graybill was our 
hostess.” 

Indeed all the girls and boys looked 
at one another in bewilderment. Had 
they done anything impolite at Nancy’s 
party yesterday? 

“I know you were all most polite to 
Mrs. Graybill,” said Aunt Nan, smil- 
ing in answer to their thoughts, “but 
today you have a different hostess.” 

“That’s you, Aunt Nan,” said Ida, 
respectfully. 

“No,” said Aunt Nan, “she is my 
hostess too. Her name is Mother Na- 
ture. She has offered us this lovely 
woodland for our entertainment. She 
has spread soft green grass for our car- 
pet, and has trimmed her domain with 
flowers. She has her squirrels scaraper- 
ing about for our amusement, and her 
birds flying overhead. She has made 
everything delightful to give us a happy 
day. What do you think we owe our 
hostess?” 

“We'd better not roll the bottles 
downhill,” said Marilee. “They are not 
Mrs. Nature’s bottles, but they would 
make a mess if they broke.” 

“It wasn’t as bad to throw a stick 
at the squirrel as at Mrs. Graybill’s cat, 
was it, Aunt Nan?” asked Andy. 

“I don’t see any difference,” said 
Aunt Nan. 

“ll gather up all the chicken bones,” 
said Ned. “I was the one to start 
throwing them.” 

“We'll clear up every single thing, 
Aunt Nan,” said Nancy, “and leave 
the woods just as nice as they were 
before we came.” 

“Only leave crumbs for her birds,” 
said Aunt Nan, “and I’m sure our gra 
cious hostess, Mother Nature, will be 
glad to have us come again.” 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Safety 
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Cross the street only 
at corners, and obey 


the traffic light. 
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Look both ways before 


you cross the street. 








SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor 
of Elementary Education, 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Be careful when you 
qo atter your hat 
or ball in the street. 
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Keep away from all 


danaling wires. They 


| might be live wires. 
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1. I look in both directions before I 
cross the street. 

2. I keep away from dangling wires. 

3. I watch for cars going in and out 
of open garages. 

4, Lobey the traffic lights. 
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Look in both directions | 
when crossing in front | 
pr of open garage doors. 
































Cars often turn at | 
corners. Look for them. | 








ANSWER YEs or No 


§. I notice whether cars are going to 
turn at corners. 

6. I think about the traffic when I go 
after my ball in the street. 

7. I cross the street only at corners. 

8. I know I must always be careful. 
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I. Reasons for studying about rubber. 
A. Subject was of immediate in- 
terest. 

B. Subject would enable the group to 
understand that the rest of the 
world helps to furnish our needs, 

C. Subject would help the group to 
see that the war will make some 
changes in our way of living. 

II. Questions introducing the subject. 
A. How many of you listen to news 
reports over the radio? 

B. What are some of the topics 
that are of interest to all of us? 

C. Why do we hear so much about 
rubber now, when very little has 
been said about it in the past? 

III. Procedure. (Answers to the ques- 

tions below were given by the class.) 
A. Why is rubber so important? 

1. Many of the things we need 
are made of rubber. 
2. Rubber is needed in the war. 
3. Rubber is hard to get now. 
B. Where did you get your infor- 
mation about rubber? 
1. At home. 
2. In newspapers. 
3. Over the radio. 
C. Can you think of any other ways 
to learn more about rubber? 
1. By reading in our library. 
2. By looking at maps. 
3. By looking at pictures. 
4. By asking people who work at 
the tire company. 
IV. Development. 
A. Pupils looked at home to see how 
many things were made of rubber. 
B. Collected pictures showing uses 
of rubber. Arranged them on the 
bulletin board under the headings: 
Uses in the Home; Uses outside the 
Home. 
C. Collected and displayed rubber 
articles, such as toys, household sup- 
plies, swimming accessories. 
D. Read material te find out differ- 
ent uses of rubber. 
E. Carried out these assignments. 
1. Read to find out why our gov- 
ernment needs so much rubber. 
2. Show where rubber grows. 
3. Prove from your reading that 
rubber trees grow in a warm cli- 
mate. 
F. Discussed war needs for rubber. 


Ewing Galloway 
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A Unit on Rubber 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


WILLA LEE TAYLOR 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, 
Rountree School, Springfield, Missouri 


At this stage, it seemed that we 
were ready for a discussion of why 
rubber is hard to get now. However, 
it was easily seen that the pupils needed 
to understand more about how and why 
the war is affecting our supply. Earlier 
in the discussion, they had brought out 
that ships would be needed to carry 
war materials. They did not mention, 
though, that we depend upon the Far 
East for our rubber supply. Therefore, 
it seemed best to study the history of 
rubber before taking up where it is 
produced. Material on the subject was 
made available to the class. The books 
were on different reading levels, and 
were illustrated, so that slow readers 
could gather information from the pic- 
tures and their captions. Then these 
questions were asked: 

What people first used rubber? 

How did they use it? 

How did rubber get its name? 

What was an early use for rubber? 

How did it happen that rubber was 
raised in the Far East? Can you show 
on the map where the Far East is? 


Are these places near the Equator? 

What is their climate like? 

What is a rubber plantation? 

What is latex? 

How do we get rubber from South 
America and the Far East? 

From two motion pictures about 
rubber, the class was able to clarify the 
ideas they had and to gain some addi- 
tional information. 

As a summary, to determine the pu- 
pils’ ability for critical thinking, these 
questions were asked: 

Why isn’t rubber grown here? 

What countries do you see on the 
globe that could produce rubber? Why 
do you think so? 

Does rubber affect our everyday life? 

Do you think it is fair for people in 
certain kinds of work to be able to 
buy tires, while others cannot? Why? 

Can you name any articles made of 
rubber that we could do without? 

What articles do we need to have? 

How can people save their tires? 

What can we do since we are unable 
to get rubber from the Far East? 


Of all the needs in our nation’s war effort, the one most cur- 


rently talked about is RUBBER. 


It is of such vital importance that 


it should be thoroughly understood by every American, young 


and old alike. 


In realizing the indispensable part it plays in this 


emergency, it is up to us to be fully aware of its many valuable 


roles in civilian life, and to do our utmost to conserve this 


product so essential to our armed forces. 


How many everyday 


uses of rubber can you name other than those pictured below? 





H. Armstrong Roberts 





Ewing Galloway 


V. Correlated subjects. 
A. Reading. 
1. Developed purposeful reading. 
The reader had to be able either 
to tell the group what he had read, 
or to read it aloud so as to con- 
vey the thought. 
2. Improved in ability to get the 
thought from the content, as 
shown in achievement tests given 
by the teacher. 
3. Gained in ability to attack 
new words. Pupils did not want 
to have to ask about words when 
reading to the group. 
B. Language and writing. 
1. Gave oral reports on what had 
been heard over the radio or from 
other sources. 
2. Brought and explained pictures 
and newspaper clippings. 
3. Copied homework questions 
from the blackboard. Brought 
written answers. 
4. Wrote short stories for the bul- 
letin board and also some to read 
to another class that was study- 
ing about rubber 
§. Made lists of articles manu- 
factured of rubber. 
C. Spelling. 
1. Learned new words encoun- 
tered in reading material. 
2. Used them in written work. 
D. Geography. 
1. Used the map and the globe to 
locate sources of rubber supply. 
2. Located the zones on the map. 
E. Art. 
1. Collected and mounted mate- 
rials on the bulletin board. 
2. Arranged a rubber exhibit. 
3. Illustrated some phases of mak- 
ing rubber. 
VI. Understandings. : 
A. One group is dependent upon 
another. 
B. Transportation is important in 
bringing to us the things we need. 
C. Much work is required in get- 
ting a product ready for use. 
D. Many people face danger to sup- 
ply us with the things we need. 
E. The price of a product is deter- 
mined by the amount available and 
the cost of labor and transportation. 
F,. War changes standards of living. 
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Tests for Middle and 
Upper Grades 


A Word Test 


Margaret Parry 


Principal, Second Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


Do your pupils say “He don’t” 
and “Leave me go’? Here are 
nine short tests on troublesome 
words. The sections may be 


used individually, one each 


month, the last being a review; 
or they may be given as a 
complete test on any one day. 
I. Use doesn’t with a subject in the 
third person singular. In all other 
circumstances use don’t. 


Supply each blank with the correct 
word: dvesn’t or don’t. 


1. She expect to do that. 
a. Fie... take time to finish. 

3. My cousin play the violin. 
4. The boys own a canoe, 
, you like to read? 

6. I like oysters. 


7. Pines lose their needles in 
winter, 

8. A fish live on land. 

9. Why your sister get you 
a book from the library? 

10. The sun set in the east. 

11. My pen write well. 

12. It look right. 


II. I¢s is possessive. I?’s is the contrac- 
tion for if is. 

Choose the word in parenthesis 
which makes the statement true, 

1. (It’s, Its) too bad that kitten 
hurt (its, it’s) paw. 

2. The tree cast (it’s, its) shadow 
upon the lake as the sun sent (its, it’s) 
faint rays across the heavens. 

3. I believe (its, it’s) going to rain. 

4. The elm tree is casting (its, it’s) 
shadow on the water. 

§. (Its, It’s) nearly five o'clock. 

6. The dog licked (its, it’s) paw. 

7. (Its, It’s) quite late. 

8. The tree shed (its, it’s) leaves 
early. 

9. (Its, It’s) a long lane that has 
no turning. 

10. (Its, It’s) snowing. 

11. Oh, (its, it’s) you, is it? 

12. The dog was showing (its, it’s) 
teeth. 


III. Use can to express ability, mental 
or physical. Can you swim? (Phys- 
ical.) Can you spell faxicab? (Men- 
tal.) Use may to express permission 
or indecision. I may go to camp this 
summer. (Indecision.) May I go swim- 
ming with you? (Permission.) 
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Choose the word in each parenthesis 
which makes the statement correct. 

1. Mother says that we (may, can) 
go swimming. 

2. Pierre (can, may) speak French. 

3. (Can, May) I borrow your pen? 

4. You (can, may) see mountain 
peaks when you are in the West. 

§. (Can, May) I tell you about my 
trip? 

6. (Can, May) this little boy find 
his way home? 

7. When (can, may) Mother and I 
come to see your garden? 

8. (May, Can) a duck swim? 

9. When (may, can) I invite Fred 
to dinner? 

10. (May, Can) I be excused? 

11. You (may, can) go as soon as 
you have finished your spelling. 

12. The baby (may, can) talk. 


IV. In comparing one thing with an- 
other, say: “This is the bigger (small- 
er, longer, and so on) of the two.” In 
speaking of one of a group of three or 
more, say: “This is the biggest (small- 
est, longest, and so on) of them all.” 

Fill in each blank with the correct 
form of the word in parenthesis. 

1. Of all the girls, she is the 
(quick). 

2. Which of the two sticks is the 

(long) ? 
3. Both boys are fast runners, but 


John is the (fast). 

4. Which of these three pencils is 
the (soft) ? 

§. Lois is (tall) than Sue. 

6. Winter is (cold) than 
fall. 

7. Of the two lamps, this is the 

(bright). 

8. Of all the children, Arthur is 
the (tall). 

9. That nut is (hard) of all 
to crack. 

10. Jane is the (old) of the 


two. 

11. Is this the 
orange of the two? 
12. This is the 

the papers. 


(sweet ) 


(neat) of all 


V. Most means the larger part, the 
greater number. Do not use most 
when you mean nearly; use almost. We 
spent most of our money for War 
Stamps. It is almost time to leave. 

Fill in each blank with the correct 
word: most or almost. 

1. people are honest. 
2. Is the plan 


completed? 
3. He comes every day. 
4. He spends of his time 
reading. 
§. The bus is there. 
6. The fire destroyed it. 
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THAT A GOOD CITIZEN 
HELPS TO KEEP THE 
oa x CITY CLEAN? 
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7. We did of the work. 
8. That is too good to be 
true. 
9. Martin climbed the mountain 
to the top. 

10. Isn’t it time for dinner? 
11. of the children came. 
12. all homes have a radio. 


VI. Good is an adjective. Use good 
to describe something; for example, a 
good lesson. As an adverb, well tells 
how things are done; for example, 
plays well. Well is also used predica- 
tively as an adjective; for example, All 
is well. 

Fill in each blank with the correct 
word: well or good. 

1. What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing 

2. Mary dances 

3. Jack’s father was a 
of horses. 

4. Brush your teeth , 

5. Mary plays the piano -.. , 

6. Mr. Brown is feeling very - 
today. 

7. Hale was a soldier. 

8. He acted the part of a spy very 


judge 


9. How 
new dress! 
10. Do you sing and dance ? 
11. I don’t feel 
12. His 
by the committee. 


you look in your 


work was recognized 


VII. Let means to allow or to permit. 
Leave means to go away. Will you let 
me carry your bag? Do not leave 
without permission. 

Fill each blank with the correct 
word: let or leave. 

1. The guide would not “ 
the tourists take their cameras into th 
temple. 

2. At what time does your plane 

for Chicago? 

3. When did you Russia? 

4. John begged his mother to 
him go skating. 

5. Mrs. Andrews does not 
choice bulbs in her garden through the 
winter, 


6. me take you home. 

7. me use your pen, please. 

8. . me show you how to do 
that. 

9. Will you me see your new 


coat? 
10. Will your brother soon 
home to go to college? 
11. I should like to help her, if she 


would me do so. 

12. “After you me see your 
paper, you may :” said the 
teacher. 


VIII. If means under certain condi- 
tions. Whether calls for the use of 
or not later on in the sentence. Some- 
times or not is omitted, but, if whether 
is used correctly, or mot can be sup- 
plied. Here are two examples: Mary 
may go if she asks Mr. Sherman first. 
It doesn’t matter whether (or not) 
Mary asks Mr. Sherman before she goes. 

Fill in each blank with the correct 
word: whether or if. 


1. Jack did not know —.... he 
should go. 

2. Joan may go I do. 

3. Let me know he is going. 

4. I do not know I shall go. 

5. He could not tell it need- 


ed repair. 

6. You will help Uncle Sam _. 
you keep well. 

7. Tell me _ 

8. I cannot tell 
will meet me. 

9. I can’t say 
today. 

10. The lights will go out 
you do that. 

11. we go, I shall walk. 

12. He will sing _.... you wish. 


you can go. 
_ my father 


he will arrive 


IX. Choose the word in parenthesis 
which makes the sentence correct. 

1. (Don’t, Doesn’t) the sun shine 
brightly today? 

2. Please (let, leave) me do this by 
myself. 

3. (Its, It’s) almost noon. 

4. You will not be late (if, whether) 
we go at once. 

§. The rhythm band played (good, 
well) for the large audience. 

6. We will (let, leave) the boat on 
the shore. 

7. Of the two coins this one is the 
(brightest, brighter). 

8. He is the (taller, tallest) boy on 
the team. 

9. Is your house (most, 
completed? 

10. The murals painted by the chil- 
dren looked very (good, well). 

11. Father (almost, most) missed a 
ride. 

12. The boys (doesn’t, don’t) work 
hard on their lessons. 

13. (Let, Leave) me go with you. 

14. The kitten chases (its, it’s) tail. 

15. (Can, May) I borrow the net? 

16. (Can, May) you swim the length 
of the pool? 

17. Both boys do good work, but 
Jack does the (better, best). 

18. You (may, can) go later. 

19. I wonder (if, whether) we will 
have fair weather for our hike. 

20. He spends (most, almost) of his 
time at home. (For key, see page 64) 
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A Test on Citizenship 


Ruth G. Crozier 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Laboratory School, 
Washington State Normal School, Machias, Maine 


I. Read these sentences about citizen- 
ship. Write T after those that are 
true; write F after those that are false. 

1. When you see a child’s coat on 
the floor, leave it there. 

2. When you are sitting in a street- 
car or a bus and an older person is 
standing, ask him or her to take your 
seat, 

3. When you have finished using 
your tools, never put them away. 

4. If you are sitting in the most 
comfortable chair and Father, Mother, 
or a visitor comes into the room, 
always offer your chair. 

5. If you have some candy and are 
playing with other children, always 
offer to divide the candy. 

6. When you see an eraser or a book 
on the floor, leave it there, or tell 
someone else to pick it up. 

7. Sometimes you are playing when 
Mother wishes you to go to the store. 


If you are a good citizen, you will go 
willingly. 

8. When the teacher asks for some- 
one to help clean the blackboard, never 
raise your hand. 


Il. Write Yes after the things which 
you as a good citizen should do; write 
No after the ones you should not do. 

1. Run through the halls in school 
and make lots of noise. 

2. Go to school on time. 

3. Obey all the rules of the school. 

4. Help younger children to cross 
busy streets. 

§. Never take turns. Crowd and 
push in the line so you can be first. 

6. Help to protect shrubbery, grass, 
and trees in the park, on the school 
grounds, and on people’s lawns. 

7. Obey the laws of the city. 

8. Throw paper and fruit peelings 
in the street. (For key, see page 64) 


A Seventh-Grade Arithmetic Test 


Mildred Forseth 


Teacher, Junior High School Mathematics, Edina School, 
Independent School District No. 117, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


I. Determine the answers in the fol- 
lowing problems, and carry your an- 
swers to the nearest tenth of 1 per cent. 
- 4% of 800 is how much? 

6% of 90 is how much? 

. What per cent of 90 is 4.5? 
621% of 420 is how much? 
37144% of 640 is how much? 

- 500 is what per cent of 250? 

- 5.94 is what per cent of 108? 
02% of 80 is how much? 

. 6.4 is what per cent of 128? 
10. 300% of 175 is how much? 
11. 11625% of 600 is how much? 
12. What per cent of 60 is 15? 


Renee eee 


II. Choose the word or group of words 
in each parenthesis that makes the 
statement correct. 

1. Per annum means for each (year, 
month, quarter). 

2. Compound interest is earned on 
(mortgages, promissory notes, savings 
accounts). 

3. In this formula, “i==prt,” # 
means time in (months, years, days). 

4. The printed form on which one 
writes his name, the date, and the 
amount of money to be put in the 
bank is a (withdrawal slip, deposit 
slip, signature card). 

5. A written promise to pay a cer- 
tain amount of money at a certain 
time at a specified rate of interest is a 
(check, promissory note, bank draft). 

6. To change a per cent to a deci- 
mal fraction, move the decimal point 
(one, two, three) places to the (right, 
left). 

7. To change a common fraction to 
a decimal fraction, (divide the numer- 
ator by the denominator, put a deci- 
mal point and two zeros in front of 
the fraction, divide the denominator 
by the numerator). 
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Ill. After the statements which are 
correct, write Yes; after those which 
are incorrect, write No. 


1. 4=75 

2. .5%=%% 
3. 44=125% 
4. 4%%=.12% 
5. 35%=.006 
6. 1.5=15% 

, ~=\% 
8. .875—=87144% 


IV. Solve the following problems. 

1. Mr. Alexander earns $60 cach 
week. He plans to save 15% of his 
earnings. How much will he save 
each week? 

2. In a seventh grade there are 30 
pupils. Twelve are boys. What per 
cent of all the pupils are boys? 

3. Jane had $42.50 in her savings 
account June first. During June she 
deposited $2.50 and withdrew $18.50. 
What was her balance July first? 

4. Find the interest on $150 for 6 
months at 4“. 

§. Out of 80 pictures in a book, 16 
are colored, What per cent of all the 
pictures are colored? 

6. Last year there were 500 pupils 
in York School. This year there are 
550. Find the per cent of increase, 

7. A ticket for a series of 6 con- 
certs costs $5, but a single ticket costs 
$1.10. If a person wishes to attend 
all the concerts, how much would be 
saved by buying a ticket for the series? 

8. Mrs. Vane found that her grocery 
bill for the year amounted to $440. 
To the nearest cent find the average 
cost of groceries per week. 

9. During a season a baseball team 
lost 2 games and won 6 games. What 
per cent of the games played did the 
team win? (For key, see page 64) 





A Test on the Weather 


Helen Cross Ford 
Elementary Teacher, Public School, 


Gumboro, Delaware 


I. Match each item in the numbered 
list with the correct phrase in the 
lettered list. 


1. precipitation 9. tornado 

2. thermometer 10. typhoon 

3. barometer 11. monsoon 

4. atmosphere 12. weather 

5. cyclone 13. humidity 

6. blizzard 14. evaporation 
7. dew point 15. squall 

8. hurricane 16. meteorologist 
a. one who is skilled in the science 


of the atmosphere, especially with ref- 
erence to weather and climate 

b. an instrument which measures 
the weight of the atmosphere 

c. a low-pressure area in which the 
wind blows spirally toward a center 

d. an instrument which measures 
the temperature of the air 

e. an intensely cold high wind filled 
with fine, blinding snow 

f. the entire mass of air surround- 
ing the earth 

g. a violent whirlwind which orig- 
inates in the South China Sea 

h. the condition of the air around 
us at any time 

i. the amount of moisture in the air 

j. the conversion of a liquid or a 
solid into vapor 

k. a prevailing wind in India which 
changes its direction with the season 

1. a violent whirlwind characterized 
by a funnel-shaped cloud, occurring in 
the central United States 

m. a whirlwind storm characterized 
by violent winds which originate in 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico 

n. the temperature at which vapor 
begins to deposit as liquid 

o. a sudden and violent gust of wind 
often accompanied by rain or snow 

p. a deposit on the earth of hail, 
mist, rain, sleet, or snow 


Il. Match the names of the winds in 
the numbered list with their approxi- 
mate speed per hour in the lettered list. 
. light air 

. gentle breeze 

gale 

. strong gale 

strong breeze 

. slight breeze 

high wind 

. whole gale 

. moderate breeze 


a. around 60 miles 
b. around 15 miles 
c. around 28 miles 
d. around 42 miles 
e. around 35 miles 
f. around 10 miles 
g. less than 3 miles 
h. around § miles 
i. around 50 miles 


Ill. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the sen- 
tence true, 

1. The main office of the United 
States Weather Bureau is in —_....... 

2. Without changes in the i 
we could have no change in weather. 

3. Thick and shapeless dark clouds 
with ragged edges are called _... 
clouds 

4, ........... Clouds are composed of 
ice crystals, 

clouds form in layers. 

Stratus clouds hang very : 
. Cool air is _..... than warm air. 
Cool air cannot hold as much 
_.- @$ Warm air. 

9. Hail usually forms in the 
air high above the earth, 

10. Sleet is frozen single —. 

is frozen water vapor. 

12. All high-grade mercury ther- 
mometers have the scale etched on the 


oNnAu 


13. Clouds keep some of the sun’s 
. from the earth. 

14. and . form when 
the water vapor in the air condenses 
on colder objects near the earth. 

15. . clouds are dome-shaped 
and have flat bases. 

16. The temperature at which water 
changes from a liquid to a solid is 
called the - 

17. Wind is 

18. Snow adds 
the earth than rain. 

19. The amount of rain that falls 
is measured by a - 

20. Moisture is distributed over the 
surface of the land by the ° 

21. Thunderstorms generally occur 
in the United States during the 


in motion, 
moisture to 


~ 22, “When air contains all the water 
vapor that it is capable of holding, it 
is said to be 

23. Fog is a 
the ground. 


that is close to 
(For key, see page 64) 
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If this page does not supply you with enough miniatures for your grade, of your school. We will send any subscriber extra miniatures of this sub- 
write us, stating number of pupils in your grade and name and address ject, not to exceed 36, if the request is received before September 30, 1942. 
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“Young Girl” . . Pierre Auguste Renoir 


HARRIET E. GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Presenting the Picture 


This September, all over our country, girls 
and boys are returning to school. In other 
parts of the world, less fortunate children are 
not privileged to do so. Renoir’s sympathetic 
portrait of a little French girl reminds us of 
other children we know and love. 

Some pupils could write compositions about 
“A Girl I Know” or “A Boy I Know.” They 


could tell of the things enjoyed by a young 
friend or classmate, a sister or a brother. 
They might write about this little girl, imag- 
ining what she did in other days in France. 
This story might be written as if it were a let- 
ter from her which had just been found. I 
wonder whether this picture will remind any of 
the girls of that favorite story, Little Women. 





@ MAY [introduce Romaine Lacau? 

What a charming French girl she 
is, with her wide-open gray-blue eyes; 
but not more charming than children 
right here in the schoolroom. 

Pictures of people are always inter- 
esting. Whenever I look at a portrait, 
I wonder what happened to the person 
in the picture. Did Romaine grow up 
to be a teacher, or a nurse, or a lovely 
mother with children of her own? 

Romaine is sitting very straight and 
still to have her portrait painted. She 
has put on her best silvery gray dress 
and garnet earrings. It would be very 
difficult for most of us to sit still for 
half an hour or more, while the artist 
painted. Generally several sittings are 
needed to complete a picture. It is 
quite different from having a photo- 
graph taken. 

I have a picture of my grandmother 
in a quaint dress like Romaine’s. She 
had earrings on too. In those days, girls 
had tiny holes pierced in their ears, to 
slip earrings through. They often wore 
nets on their hair. I think perhaps 
Romaine is wearing one. 

I can imagine her playing waltzes 
and nocturnes by candlelight. This 
picture, all full of grayish whites, is 
somewhat like a nocturne. 

How the dark hair frames the face 
which Renoir has painted so tenderly! 
It is almost like a halo. Once, Renoir 
caid that an artist’s brush should caress 
the canvas. His seems to in this pic- 
ture, one of the first he ever painted. 
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He must have loved children. He 
painted ever so many—girls at the pi- 
ano, children performing in a circus, 
children playing games. One painting 
is called “Child with a Hoop.” Rolling 
a hoop was great sport in those days. 

His own sons often posed for him. 
Their names were Glaude and Jean. 
After they were grown up, they sold 
many of these pictures. 

Let us look again at this delightful 
portrait, painted by a sensitive and 
skillful artist. 

Adieu, Romaine! 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Questions 


Do you like this little girl? Do you 
think the artist liked her? 

Which of these things do you think 
she might do often—ice skate, sew, ride 
a bicycle, go to the movies, play the pi- 
ano, play with dolls, help on the farm? 

How has the artist made Romaine 
show up clearly against the back- 
ground? Does the triangular pat- 
tern help? 

Did Renoir use brilliant or quiet 
colors? What is the brightest spot in 
this picture? Why doesn’t it attract 
more attention? Can you find other 
spots of the same color? 

Do you think this little girl is rich 
or poor? Do you believe she had as 
much fun as you have? 


A Fine-Arts Experience 


Find a large piece of smooth wrap- 
ping paper and a crayon or a piece of 
chalk. Now you are ready to make a 
portrait. 

Decide which person in the room 
you want to draw. Start at the lower 
left corner of the paper and begin to 
draw the outline of the right shoulder, 
the neck, the head, the other side of the 
neck, and the left shoulder, without 
lifting the crayon from the paper. 
Study your model, and do not look at 
the paper until you finish drawing. 

This is called contour drawing, be- 
cause you are drawing the contour, or 
the outline, of the figure. Contour 
drawing will help you make progress. 

Now draw in the features. Color 
the hair, eyes, skin, and clothing. 
Make some sort of background. 


The Artist 


M@ PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR is one of 

the really great modern French painters. 
How long and well he painted, from 1860 
through the rest of the nineteenth century and 
into the twentieth! In 1919, he died, at the 
age of seventy-eight. Although in his old age 
he was crippled by arthritis, he painted vigor- 
ously to the end of his life. 

His boyhood was spent in Limoges, famous 
for its exquisite porcelain. As a boy of four- 
teen, he went to work as a china painter in one 
of the potteries. When machine processes were 
introduced, he lost his job, and then began to 
paint pictures. 

From the very beginning, he was outstand- 
ing in his mastery of color and in his superior 
technique. He enjoyed painting simple pleas- 
ures of French life. His subject matter was 
invested with poetic charm through his skillful 
composition of harmonious lines, vibrant color, 
and well-related masses. 

Renoir lived through two wars, the Franco- 
Prussian War when he was about thirty, and 
the World War when he was an old man. 
Yet he painted glowing pictures of wholesome, 
happy people and sunlit places, emphasizing 
always the joy of living. 

Renoir’s pictures are largely sought by out- 
standing art collectors all over the world. 
Many are now in the United States. Among 
his most popular paintings are “Two Little 
Circus Girls,’ “Young Girls at the Piano,” and 
“Luncheon of the Boating Party.” 
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Cut-Paper Shield Designs 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ELDAH EDITH BURK 


Teacher ot Art and Arts and Crafts, Sidney Lanier School, 
San Antonio, Texas 























Oy cay a in the lower grades will delight in making shield de- ‘ ‘OG 
signs for patriotic projects and posters. Use sheets of scrap 

paper 6” x 8” folded lengthwise, and experiment with pencil and 

scissors in cutting a good basic shape. Simply designed shields with 

stars and bars in red, white, and blue are attractive. Try different 

arrangements before any pasting is begun. Children in the middle 

and upper grades will like to work out other patriotic emblems. 
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BE A GOOD 
SOLDIER 





Raven AveRy 


H4‘E a soldier visit your school to tell the children some of the things ex- 
pected of the men in service—reveille means Get Up—NOW;; inspection * 

means Belongings in Order; mess call means Come to Meals—AT ONCE, Then 

watch their response as you work for better obedience, orderliness, punctuality! 











OO 
A SIMPLE AND ATTRACTIVE APRON 


MABEL BETSY HILL | 





Now that increased em- 
phasis is being given 
to nutrition, more and 
more girls will want to 
learn how to cook. We 
present this apron as 
part of the essential 
kitchen equipment. 
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POCKET 














T° MAKE this apron, first cut a pattern as follows. Fold a piece of paper 35” x 
24” through the center lengthwise. Draw the piece to go around the neck, mak- 
ing it 244” wide. With the paper still folded, draw the opening for the head 9%,” 
long and 2°4” wide, which makes it 544” wide when unfolded. At a point about in 
the center of the outer edge, draw the curves to the bottom and the top of the apron. 
Cut on all lines. 

Try on the pattern. If it is not satisfactory, keep trying until you get one that 
fits well. This will do, with slight changes, for every girl in the class. 

Now fold vertically a yard of cloth (percale, gingham, dimity), pin the pattern on 
it firmly in many places, and cut carefully. There are several ways to finish the ) 
edges. A ten-cent package of seam binding or rickrack will go around the apron, 
neck, pocket, and ends of ties. If seam binding is used, baste it neatly over the 
raw edges, being sure to sew deeply enough to prevent the edges of the material from 
pulling out. Then sew with tiny stitches. If rickrack is used, narrowly hem all the 
edges, and then sew the rickrack on the back, leaving the points showing. Still an- 
other finish is merely hemming the apron all around. 

To make the pocket, fold a piece of material 444” wide through the center, and 
cut it with a curve to a point 3°4” deep. Bind the top to match the apron trim- 











ming. If no trimming is desired, hem the top. Turn in the edge, baste the pocket on : 
the apron, and stitch firmly. 

Although the apron pattern Cut two ties 2” wide from the long side of the material that is left. Hem the 

shown here is drawn in min- long sides and one end of each, or bind one end with matching seam binding or rick- 

iature, the dimensions are rack. Fold in the other end, and sew each tie to the apron at the place marked AA on 

correct for a child in mid- the dia 

, gram. 

dle grades. With this as smoli , k , . . ™ 

a guide, an accurate pat- To greatly simplify the apron, omit the pocket, and instead of ties, which must 

tern can easily be made. hemmed, sew on tapes to match the binding. 
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Jack and Jill Study Nutrition- 


Here are the foods they eat for breakfast: - - 


In co-operation with the national nutrition drive, 
THE INSTRUCTOR is presenting a series of well- 
balanced menus. We begin with breakfast. These 
and other stand-up models which will appear in each 
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BUTTER 


issue should effectively help you in your nutrition 
teaching. When your pupils are given these food 
models to use in selecting suitable breakfasts they, 
like Jack and Jill, are preparing for healthful living. 








COOKED CEREAL 


WHAT DO YOU EAT FOR BREAKFAST? 


Which of the foods shown would you choose for breakfast? Jack 
and Jill know that everything on this page is good for girls and boys. 

Jill plans her breakfast first. “Let’s see,” she said, “I shall have the 
orange for my fruit, and, as always, a nice glass of milk. I want 
cooked cereal, and I'll have the muffins with fad of butter.” 

“T'll have prunes and a big glass of milk,” said Jack. “Then I’m go- 
ing to have buttered toast, uncooked cereal, and a soft-boiled egg.’ 

After you choose the foods you would like for breakfast, as Jack and 
Jill have done, draw the models on cardboard, paste standards on the 
backs, and color them so they will look even more tempting. Then ask 
at home whether you may have the same foods for your real breakfast. 


EGG 














A Constitution Poster THE BILL OF RIGHTS—THE FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


RALPH H. AVERY | 
AMENDMENT I 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 
NGRESS shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 


prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 


This is the first in a new series of Constitution posters based on the Bill of Rights. The or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to ) 
ten amendments will be presented consecutively, one to appear in each issue of THE 


are invaluable for correlating American history with today’s history in the making. Our 


INSTRUCTOR during the current school year. Posted om your bulletin board, they petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 
series of Constitution posters published last year featured the objectives in the Preamble. 


U.S. CONSTITUTION AMENDMENT | 
Guarantees 


— Gfreedom of 


| ‘Religion .. Speech 
., the “Press .. 


SO 


the “Right 
to cAssemble °Peaceab 
... to ‘Petition ... |. 
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N THIS time of national emergency, every 
citizen, both child and adult, can con- 
tribute to the war effort by learning all he 
can about the protection of his home. This 
knowledge serves two purposes. First, it 
ensures the protection of each individual 
home; and second, it reduces the work of 
the various protective agencies set up in 
every city, village, and hamlet in the nation. 
Over the years, water, gas, and electrical 
power have become an essential part of 
American home life. We take it for granted 
that water will flow when we turn the fau- 
cet, gas will light when we apply the match, 
and electricity will function in its many 
ways when we turn the switch. However, 
should attack come, these important serv- 
ants might easily become dangerous enemies 
unless properly controlled in our homes. 
With this end in view, a classroom project 
presents itself in the form of cardboard s‘gns 
having GAS, WATER, or ELECTRICITY 
printed upon them. They are to be hung 
where the various turnoff valves are located. 
The procedure employed by the teacher 
was very simple. The materials which might 
be used were listed (Continued on page 61) 


The teacher explains the pur- 
pose of the signs and how they 
are to be made (right). Fred 
drew the outline of the letters 
on the mounting paper before he 
began to paste them (below). 
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Teaching Home Preparedness 


FOR ALL GRADES 
J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


We, as teachers, should give our pupils a few of 
the important features in the safeguarding of 
their homes in case of attack. This is part of our 
work as aggressive citizens in a nation at war. 








These third-graders (above) proudly exhibit 
their completed signs which will be used in 
their homes to show anyone the location of 
the turnoff valves. This is the way Fred’s 
sign looks when in use in the cellar (left). 
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Every child likes animals. These drawings of dairy animals will encour- 
age this interest, and be most helpful in connection with the nutrition 
program we are presenting this year, and with the animal unit, page 17. 
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How to Draw Dairy Animals in Different Positions 


STEP DRAWINGS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HILDREN like to draw animals 

about which they are studying. 
They are interested in dairy animals, 
because they know that milk is a 
necessary food in their diets. 

The line drawings given here will 
help primary pupils to begin making 
their own drawings of dairy animals. 
If they follow each step carefully, they 
will soon be able to obtain the effects 
they wish. 

The two scenes shown on these pages 
should inspire children to plan farm 
scenes which they would like to see, or 
with which they are familiar. When 
they show cows or goats grazing in a 
pasture, their drawings will seem more 
real and will be more fun to make. 
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Side view of cow. 

Whenever we draw animals, we must 
consider the lines which are charac- 
teristic of each. For the side view of 
the cow, some of the most charac- 
teristic lines are those of the straight 
back, and of the ears and horns that 
are almost even with the back. 

The first step shows the right ear 
and horn. 

The second step can be made in this 
way. Begin under the horn. Make a 
short slanting line; then a longer line 
that curves in and then sharply down- 
ward at the end. 

Draw a short curving line toward 
the left to make the jaw. Then put in 
a dot for the eye. 


For the fourth step, draw the back 
by making a line which has a slight 
hump a little to the right of the center. 
Join it to the ear. 

Next, complete the back and add 
the tail and the right hind leg. Then 
make a very slightly curved line slant- 
ing down from the head. 

Now complete the general outline 
of the cow, drawing in the right front 
leg, and joining it with the back leg 
and the neck. 

Add the udder. Then add the left 
back leg and the left front leg, plac- 
ing them each to the right of the cor- 
responding right leg and higher up on 
the paper. Draw the left horn in front 
of the rig't one, making it smaller. 


Three-quarter view of cow. 

Draw a small curved line. Then 
make two parallel lines down from it 
vertically, and place two dots at the 
ends for the eyes. 

In the second step, finish the lower 
part of the cow’s face, and add the 
ears and horns at the top. 

Draw a line which begins between 
the horns, making it straight at first, 
and then bending it to the left. 

From the end of the line just com- 
pleted, draw the tail, curving it out- 
ward slightly at the end. The right 
hind leg is drawn straight down from 
the hindquarters. 

Draw a line slanting downward ter 


the under part of the cow’s body, and 
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then draw the right front leg parallel 
to the hind one. Make it very close to 
the head, having it reach farther down 
than the nose. 

In the last step, add the left front 
leg at the other side of the cow’s face, 
making it the same length as the right 
front leg you just drew. From the 
head, draw a line upward, curving it 
out from the vertical line and making 
it meet the back. Add the udder. 
Back view of cow. 

Draw two lines curving out and 
down in opposite directions as shown 
in the first step. 

Then continue the lines down, and 
complete the two back legs as shown 
in the second step. 

Add the tail. 

Next make a short line curving out 
to the right from the top of the tail, 
to form the back. Extend this line to 
make the head, being careful to draw 
the curves correctly. 

Draw the left ear, making it smaller 
than the right one, and place the horns 
between the ears. Make a dot for the 
eye. Draw a line curving from the 
back down to the right hind leg to 
form the body. 

Between the two hind legs, draw 
the udder. The right front leg is, of 
course, drawn a little shorter than the 
two hind legs because it is farther off. 
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Side view of goat. 

Draw the top of the head and the 
nose, as shown in the first step. 

In the second step, draw the ears. 
Add the eye about halfway between the 
tip of the left ear and the end of the 
nose. Draw little lines to indicate 
the mouth and the nostril. 

Third, draw two lines to make the 
neck. The lines should not curve 
much. Draw the line for the front 
of the body. 

In the fourth step, draw the back 
and continue the line down to form the 
outer part of the hind leg. The back 
is made with a slightly curved line; 
the hind leg curves out to a point, 
and then comes down quite straight. 

Now draw the under part of the 
body, and finish the hind leg. 

In the last step, add the other three 
legs and the tail. Make the tail 
scraggly, and then add a few little 
lines on the body to represent a shaggy 
coat. 

Goat seen from an angle. 

Draw the head as shown in the first 
step. 
Second, add the ears, nostril, and a 
dot for the eye. 

Draw two lines to form the two 
sides of the neck. 

Continue the line of the left side of 
the neck in order to form the front of 





the body. Next, draw a curved line 
for the back. 

Now draw the under part of the 
body, including the udder. 

Draw the back legs. 

Add the front legs and the tail. 
Erase the lines that cross where the 
front legs join onto the body, to make 
a smooth outline. Then add the little 
lines that illustrate the shaggy hair of 
the coat. 

Front view of goat cating grass. 

Draw the goat much like the cow 
you drew that was facing toward you, 
with some variation in the details of the 
steps, however. Make the tail short, of 
course, and add the little lines that 
indicate that the hair is scraggly. 
Draw a few blades of grass for the goat 
to nibble. 

After you know how to make the 
line drawings of the cows and goats, 
color the spots on the different animals 
as shown in the two scenes on these 
pages. You will want to draw differ- 
ent scenes of your own. Put in trees 
and grass for the pastures, adding rocks 
and a stream, if desired, to make the 
composition more effective. 

Children like to draw animals in 
different positions. It is best to show 
them how to do the side-view draw- 
ings first. This position seems to be the 
one most interesting to the child, and 





is the easiest for him to reproduce, be- 
cause it is the way in which animals 
most generally are seen in pictures. 

The three-quarter views shown are, 
of course, the hardest shapes to draw. 
We have simplified them as much as 
possible. The foreshortening necessary 
to draw an animal in this position is 
hard even for children in upper grades 
to do. The drawings on these pages, 
however, can be thought of as symbols 
which wili help primary children who 
wish to draw dairy animals in more 
than one position. 

After seeing these pictures, some 
children will want to draw calves in 
the pasture. Others will draw many 
cows in a herd. Some child may draw 
Heidi playing with a mountain goat, 
or a Mexican boy leading his goats to 
market. 

Children like to model animals out 
of clay. The cow will be less diffi- 
cult to model than the goat, for it 
can be made thicker. Thin animals 
are harder to model, for the thin parts 
break easily. 

The pupils who have learned to draw 
these two animals may try to draw 
horses in different positions, too, per- 
haps without help from the teacher. 
The horse is the favorite animal in 
children’s pictures. The dog comes 
second in popularity. 














NEW! Classroom Material For 





_— as never before, it is important that the 
children of America learn more about food — its 
history, preparation and preservation! That’s why 
America’s leading educational authorities enthusiasti- 
cally endorse The Story Of Food Preservation, a com- 
plete, authoritative, non-commercial book written by 
Edith Elliott Swank for your classroom use. 


Written in a simple, exciting style that will hold the 
interest of every child, this clearly illustrated book 
accurately traces the story of food preservation from 
the crude techniques of the stone age to the scientific 





Now—for the first time—the complete, fascinat- 
ing history of food preservation is brought together 
in an interesting, understandable 104 -page 
book with 92 big illustrations! Here’s an easy, 
popular way to teach your pupils the background 
facts on food preservation which are of supple- 
mental value to the current study of nutrition. 






















methods employed by the most modern food plants of 
today. You'll find the entire volume rich in historical 
and educational facts . . . the story of foods in pioneer 
America, Daniel Boone and the search for salt, the 
journeys of Johnny Appleseed, early hunting methods 
of the Indians—in short, a study of man’s quest for 
perfect food preservation. 


Start your classes on this worthwhile, timely project 
now! Send in the coupon on the next page with 25c in 
coin or stamps to cover cost of mailing both The Story 


- Of Food Preservation and the Teacher's Guide to help 


you in presenting the project to your class. 


OE EE, Se ae 


NEW INTEREST FOR YOUR CLASSROOM—TIMELY 
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Project On FOOD PRESERVATION 


Accompanying The Story Of Food Preservation is 
a helpful Teacher’s Guide to give you an easy work 
outline applicable to three fields of classroom 
activity: (1) Elementary Science (2) Social Studies 
(3) Home Economics. These programs suggest defi- 
nite problems and activities to help both you 
and your students get the most out of this project! 

























_- by a select committee of educators 
and based on actual classroom experiments, 
this adaptable Teacher’s Guide saves you time 
and work—shows you how to use The Story of 
Food Preservation most advantageously. 





Two Great Movies That Supple- 
ment This Project Are Now 
Available For Classroom Use! 


ee 





— 





“Yesterday, Today And Tomorrow”— This dynamic, 
3-reel, all-star motion picture portrays the dramatic Complete for 25c—the 104-page book The Story Of Food 


story of food preservation from the time Napoleon . P , 
first cast his shadow over Europe right down to mod- Preservation plus the Teacher's Guide (above), a manual 


ern days. Action of this authentic narrative unfolds showing you how to use the book in 3 basic fields of study! 
against the historic background of France, England 
and America. 


“Ever Since Eden” takes you across two continents, an Act Now! So That You Can Start Your Classes On 
ocean and the span of centuries to unfold the back- e This New Educational Project immediately 
ground of romance and strife behind the history of 
| the common tomato. This 31-reel story of the search 

for better food features an all-Hollywood cast of 59, 
supported by a staff of 254. 




















How To Get These Pictures Free 


Prints of “Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” and 
“Ever Since Eden”~in 16 mm. and 35 mm. sizes— 
are available to non-theatrical audiences without 
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H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-9, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tures by paying the transportation charges covering 
film shipment from Chicago to you and return. Res- 
ervations should be made at least three weeks in 
advance of the date on which you want to exhibit. 
Write for descriptive folders mow! Mail all requests 
for folders and pictures to: H. J. Heinz Co., Adver- 
tising Dept. IN-9A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ing Teacher's Guide. I enclose 25c to cover the cost of mailing. 


Name 








Address 
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This offer is good in U. S$. A. only 
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PROGRAM 








WORDS AND MUSIC BY BELLE COLE 


All the 


And we know we'll win 





them to keep A - mer -i- ca free. 


An-y time of day, 


sol - diers fight - ing for A - mer -i-ca Are 


Keep America Free 





de - fend - ing you and 


If we will all join in Help - ing 


———.. 


In our work, at play, 


We can guard our be-lov-ed land 


ee 


care - less word, Or 


36 


gos - sip heard. 





In vic-to-ry we all will have a hand. 
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THE SCHOOL BELL 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The school bell is ringing, 
And ringing to say 

That school is beginning, 
Beginning today. 

The school bell is ringing— 
Vacation is past; 

I really am happy 

That school’s here at last! 


MILKWEED BABIES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


“There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe”— 
I’ve heard all about her— 


I know you have, too. 


There’s another old woman 
Ill tell you about. 

She kept all her babies 
Where none could get out. 


Their nursery room was 
A milkweed pod green; 
The children were crowded 
Betwixt and between! 


One day Mrs. Milkweed 
Just opened the door, 

And out flew the babies 
To come back no more! 


CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


JOHNNY SAVINGS STAMP 


Little Johnny Savings Stamp 
Is calling loud and long 
To brothers and to sisters 
To make a union strong: 
“One and one—they make two, 
Then two and two are four— 
Now we'll add another— 
Just see how many more. 
So let’s keep on growing 
Until we've grown to be 
An honest-to-goodness 
War Bond for Victory.” 


THE TRAIN 


IDA TYSON WAGNER 


Toot! Toot! Toot! Toot! 
Goes the big black train, 
Toot! Toot! Toot! Toot! 


Through the sun and rain, 
Up hills, down valleys, 
Past towns; then away, 
Rumbling and puffing 
Both night and day, 

With passengers, 

Trunks, parcels, too, 

And perhaps—what fun— 
A letter for you! 
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PRETENDING 


VIRGINIA LEE MALONEY 


I like to be a jumping jack 
And jump out from a box. 
I like to be a rocking horse 
And rock and rock and rock. 
I like to be a spinning top 
And spin around and round. 
I like to be a rubber ball 
And bounce ’way up and down. 


I like to be a big, fast train 
Whose wheels fly round and round. 
I like to be a pony small 
And trot along the ground. 
I like to be so many things— 
A growly, scowly bear— 
But really I’m a little child 
Who sits upon a chair. 


GROCERY STORE 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Our class has made a grocery store 
With counters, scales, and shelves, 
And on the front we have a sign 
We painted all ourselves. 


We put in things we want to sell 
And stacked the shelves up high. 
Just now I’m clerk, and sell the things 

That others come to buy. 


I sell them fruit and things in cans, 
I sell them eggs and cheese, 
And to a customer I say, 
“Will you have something, please?” 


I sell them breakfast food and milk, 
Potatoes, bread, and rice. 

I sell them salt, and sugar too, 
And chocolate and spice. 


We keep our store all neat and clean, 
Our windows shining bright, 

And when we buy and when we sell 
We try to be polite! 


TO OUR FLAG 


JULIA W. WOLFE 


Our country’s flag forever! 
With loyal hearts we hail it; 
We promise not to fail it 

In time of need. Oh, never! 
We pledge our full devotion, 
Through all the years before us, 
To keep it stainless o’er us, 
From ocean unto ocean. 


We love the splendid story 
That fills its stars with beauty, 
And points our sacred duty 
To guard its ancient glory. 
Our country’s flag forever! 
With loyal hearts we hail it; 
We promise not to fail it 

In time of need. Oh, never! 








I'M SAVING 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


(A choral reading for prima 
pils. Have the words said quclly sad 
pitched correctly. Single voices in con- 
trast to the group are effective.) 


I'm saving tubes, (low) 
I'm saving tires, (medium) 
I'm saving tin, (high) 


I'm saving wires, (low) 

I'm saving scraps, (medium) 
I'm saving clothes, (high) 
I’m saving paper, (low) 


(medium) 
(entire group) 
(low solo) 

(entire group) 


And everyone knows 
We're saving pennies, 
What is more, 
We're saving dimes, 
And dimes galore! 
We're mighty proud 
To save this way 
For me, for you, 
And the U.S.A. 


MY HOME, SWEET HOME 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


America, my home, sweet home, 
I love you more and more, 
From Mexico to Canada, 
From shore to shining shore! 
I love the glory of your past; 
Your present, bold and free; 
I love you for the things you’ve been— 
For what you are to be! 


America, my home, sweet home, 
I love your very name; 
No other land in all the world 
Could ever seem the same. 
I love your rivers and your parks; 
Your forests cool with shade; 
Your generous hospitality 
Where friends are quickly made. 


America, my home, sweet home, 
I love your yellow grain; 
I love the beauty and the wealth 
Of field and wood and plain. 
I love your noble heroes, 
Who bravely fought and bled; 
I love you for your hopes and dreams, 
For all that lies ahead! 


America, my home, sweet home, 
I love your shady streets; 

Your airplanes and great factories; 
Your oceans and their fleets. 

I love the flag, our country’s flag, 
So proud with scarlet bars; 

I love its field of midnight blue, 
Its rows of shining stars. 


America, my home, sweet home, 
With ideals high and pure 

May our humanity increase, 
Our freedom long endure. 

In future years may we achieve 
Man’s true equality— 

God help us to attain our goals, 
In growth and liberty! 





THE REASON 


ALICE CRMES ALLEN 


Oranges and melons, 
Peaches, pears, and plums, 
Grapes, bananas, berries, 
Any fruit that comes— 


I eat them all and like them; 

I guess they like me, too, 

For Mother says, “Your cheeks are red 
As apples, Mary Lou.” 


I'LL BE PREPARED 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Some day my chance will come 
If I will but prepare; 

The things I undertake, 
I'll do with greatest care. 

Each day I'll do the work at hand, 
I'll do the task I find, 

I'll try to make my body strong, 
I'll cultivate my mind! 


HAIL, SEPTEMBER! 


ELIZABETH A. HUTCHISON 


(Tune: Chorus of “Sailing” ) 
Hail, September! 

Welcome, thy golden days, 

For harvest is near, with all its cheer, 
And Nature’s wealth displays. 

Hail, September! 

Mellow with autumn rays, 

The proud goldenrod and asters nod 
Beside the woodland ways. 


Hail, September! 

Summer has said good-by. 

She gave us the sun and lots of fun; 
How fast did the moments fly! 

Hail, September! 

Hark to the glad school bells, 

They bid us return and lessons learn, 
Their welcome music swells. 


VOICE OF THE FLAG 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Here in the beaming morning sky, 

Kissed by the breeze, I proudly fly, 

And as I wave in splendor free, 

These thoughts come surging in on me: 

I’m proud our land is broad and great, 

With field and farm and town and 
State. 

I’m proud of plains that tranquil lie, 

And mountain peaks, their heads held 
high. 

I’m glad for those who found our land, 

The French and Dutch, the Pilgrim 
band. 

I’m proud of our long scroll of fame, 

Each priceless, precious, honored name. 

I'm glad for workmen, strong and frec, 

In office, field, and factory. 

And busy women everywhere 

Who always try to do their share. 

Our chilaren make me proud and glad, 

Each healthy, happy lass and lad. 

And as I think each splendid thing, 

I hear the happy chorus ring: 

“The Star-Spangled Banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 
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Mutiny in the Toyshop 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
MABEL S. HARMER 


The beginning of school is a 
good time to impress upon 
pupils the need for safety in 
using roller skates, scooters, 
wagons. This play provides 


effective teaching material. 


SHOPKEEPER (polishing the automo- 
bile) —There now, if | do say it myself, 
that’s the finest little car to be seen in 
any shop in this town. Some little boy 
is going to have a lot of fun riding 
around in it. (Judy and Donald enter.) 
Good afternoon, my young friends. 
How may I serve you today? 

jJupy—We have come to look at 
your toys. Our birthday is tomorrow, 
and we may choose anything we wish. 
We are twins. 

SHOPKEEPER——That’s fine. I am sure 
you can find something here that will 
please you very much. What would 
you like to look at first? 

DONALD—That is a dandy scooter. 
(Brings it out front.) 1 could go fly- 
ing all over town on that. 

SHOPKEEPER—You certainly could. 
You could go faster than any other boy 
on the street with that scooter, 

jupy—How about this tricycle? I 
could pedal and you could stand on 
behind. We could have great fun. 

DONALD—TI have always wanted roller 
skates. I believe I could go faster on 
them than on anything else here. 








CHARACTERS 
SHOPKEEPER JACK-IN-THE-BOX 
JUDY CLOWN 
DONALD POLICEMAN 


RAGGEDY ANDY 
RAGGEDY ANN 


DUTCH DOLL 
FRENCH DOLL 


CosTUMES 


Shopkeeper, Judy, and Donald 
wear their school clothes. Raggedy 
Andy and Raggedy Ann have wigs 
made of yarn or raveled rope. He 
wears loose trousers which come 
below the knees and button onto a 
blouse. His sister wears a jumper 
apron over her dress. Jack-in-the- 
Box crouches in a large box made of 
a wooden frame covered with wrap- 
ping paper, painted with a gay deco- 
ration. He wears a bright blouse 
and a tall pointed cap. Clown 
wears a clown suit and big, flap- 
ping shoes. Policeman wears a blue 
uniform and a big badge. Dutch 
Doll wears very full long trousers 
and a tight blouse. French Doll 
wears fluffy skirts. 


SETTING 


A toyshop. The toys are arranged 
around the stage. In addition to the 
dolls there are a scooter, a tricycle, 
an automobile, a wagon, a pair of 
roller skates, and a tool chest. 
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SHOPKEEPER—What do you think 
about this fine automobile? 

DONALD—It’s a beauty! Wouldn’r 
we stop the trafic if we went down 
the street in that? 

yupy—We could go right along 
with some of the big cars in that one. 

SHOPKEEPER—And here’s a mighty 
speedy little wagon. How would you 
like to try it out? 

DONALD—That is a dandy, isn’t it? 
(Gets in.) Come on, Judy, you push 
and I'll guide. 

JupY—Here we go. Wouldn’t it be 
fun to go down the hill in this? 

DONALD—I’ll bet we'd go on for two 
blocks after we reached the bottom. 

SHOPKEEPER—Well, twins, what do 
you say? Shall it be the scooter, the 
skates, or the wagon? 

DONALD—Let’s go home and talk it 
over with Mother and Daddy. Maybe 
they will let us each have one. 

jupY—That is a wonderful idea. 
Perhaps they will. Anyway, I couldn’t 
decide right now between the tricycle 
and the automobile. 


CLOWN—I am sure that they are all 
in excellent condition, judging from ap- 
pearances. The paint is still shiny. Do 
you méan to infer that some of the 
screws are loose? 

RAGGEDY ANDY—No, no, it isn’t that 
at all. The toys are good enough. The 
thing that worries me is what will hap- 
pen to Judy and Donald after they get 
hold of some of them. Didn't you hear 
Donald say that he would stop the 
traffic if he got out in that automobile? 
Just how do you think he would stop 
it? It is far more likely that the traf- 
fic would stop him. 

CLOWN—Do you mean that ke might 
get run over? 

RAGGEDY ANDY—Exactly that. What 
chance do you think he would have out 
in the street in that toy with all the 
cars and trucks? 

RAGGEDY ANN—You are right, Andy. 
I hope they decide against the automo- 
bile. A pair of skates would be much 
better for them. 

POLICEMAN—I am afraid you are 
wrong. I understand that policemen 
have a great deal of trouble with chil- 
dren on roller skates. They sometimes 
skate out in the street without watch- 
ing where they are going, and are apt 
to get into serious difficulties. 

JACK-IN-THE-BOx—Then skates are 
as bad as automobiles. I hope they de- 
cide on the wagon. 

CLOWN—Oh, my goodness! No! 
Didn’t you hear Donald say what they 
would do if they got that wagon? He 





JACK-IN-THE-BOx—But what can 
we do about it? 

RAGGEDY ANDY—Well, it’s like this. 
If these toys weren’t here, Judy and 
Donald cou'd not buy them, and if they 
could not buy them, they could not go 
out into the street and get hurt by 
them, so my idea is to do away with 
the toys. 

POLICEMAN—You mean to destroy 
them? It doesn’t seem as if it would 
be quite within the law. 

DUTCH DOLL—Just how are you 
going to destroy them? 

CLOwN—See that tool chest over 


there! Perhaps we could find some 
screw drivers and take these things 
apart. 

RAGGEDY ANN—Then we could 


throw all the parts out the window. 

POLICEMAN—I Il open the tool chest 
right now. 

RAGGEDY ANDY AND CLOWN—And 
il help. (They pull the tool chest out 
to center of stage and open it.) 

RAGGEDY ANDY—Here is a screw 
driver. I'll start on the wagon wheels. 

POLICEMAN—And here is a hammer. 
I can make that automobile into some- 
thing that nobody will ever want to 
ride in again. 

CLOwN—And here is a saw. I can 
saw that scooter into fourteen pieces. 

(Each one is about to begin destroy- 


ing a toy.) 
JACK-IN-THE-BOx—Stop! 
POLICEMAN—Why? What is the 
matter? 








SHOPKEEPER—Very well. You talk 
it over with your parents and come 
back tomorrow. It is closing time 
now, so you need not worry that some- 
one else will buy your favorite before 
you decide what you want. 

JUDY AND DONALD—That’s fine. 
Good-by. (They go out.) 

(Shopkeeper puts the toys in their 
places, gets his bat, and exits.) 

RAGGEDY ANDY—lIsn’t it a pity! And 
they are such nice children too. 

RAGGEDY ANN—Isn’t what a pity? 
You say such queer things, Andy. I 
always have to search for a meaning. 

RAGGEDY ANDY—Isn’t it a pity that 
they are going to buy some of those 
dreadful things on wheels! 

JACK-IN-THE-BOX (popping up)— 
They are the finest that money can buy 
anywhere. 








said that they would ride down the hill 
and go on for blocks. How does he 
know what they would run into, going 
as fast as all that? I think the wagon 
sounds the most dangerous of anything. 

DUTCH DOLL—How about that nice 
little scooter? Surely if they just went 
up and down the sidewalk on that they 
could play in safety. 

POLICEMAN—Yes, they would be 
safe enough if they stayed on the side- 
walk, but how does anyone know they 
would? It is such a temptation for 
children to go out on the wide streets 
that they don’t always think how very 
dangerous it is. 

FRENCH DOLL—lIt seems to me that 
these things on wheels are all danger- 
ous, and that Judy and Donald would 
be better off if they didn’t get any of 
them. 
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JACK-IN-THE-BOx—Have you con- 
sidered this whole matter carefully 
enough? If you destroy these toys, 
what is to prevent the children from 
buying them somewhere else? 

CLOWN—That’s an idea. 

I didn’t think of that myself. 

RAGGEDY ANDY—He is quite right. 
We can keep them from buying any of 
these toys, but we can’t stop them 
from going to some other store. 

FRENCH DOLL—But we must do 
something! 

RAGGEDY ANN—You started this, 
Jack. Why don’t you think of a way 
to save them? 

JACK-IN-THE-BOx—I'’m trying to. 
Ah! I have it. We must warn them. 

pUTCH pott—Of course. If we 
tell them how very dangerous toys on 
wheels can be, (Continued om page 62) 
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x The County Fair * 


First in a Series of Scores Depicting Characteristic Scenes in American Life 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Come, see the splen - did show — Things farm -ers raise and grow. Join the fun, we're on our way. The coun-ty fair be-gins to ~ day. 
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Big pies that girls can bake; Bed quilts and lay-er cake; White pigs with tails in curls, Raised by 4-H boys and girls; 
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Fine live-stock on dis-play; Lambs bleat and hors-es neigh. See them; they'll be there. Come with us to the coun-ty fairl 





T.B., tuned time bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., woed block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of bourine; S indi shake. Cymbals play half notes in tambourine score. 
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CHARACTERS 

ANNOUNCER 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 
MISS LOVEL 

COLONEL SKINNER 
BRITISH ADMIRAL 

DR. BEANES 

BRITISH SOLDIERS 


CosTUMES 


Francis Scott Key is dressed in 
dark tight trousers, cutaway coat, 
wing collar, bow tie, and silk hat. 
Miss Lovel wears a high-waisted 
dress with puffed sleeves and long 
skirt, a poke bonnet, and a shawl. 
Colonel Skinner wears white trous- 
ers, dark cutaway coat trimmed 
with gold braid, and a tricornered 
hat.” British Admiral wears a short, 
snug red coat decorated with gold 
braid and buttons, tight trousers, 
and a wide-brimmed hat turned up 








in front and back and fastened with ‘1 


a pompon. Dr. Beanes wears a 
bathrobe and loose slippers. British 
Soldiers wear tight trousers and 
plain, short red coats. 


SETTING 


Scene I. Francis Scott Key’s 
home. It may be simply furnished 
with chairs, table, and newspapers. 

Scenes II and Ill. The deck of a 
British ship. It may be indicated 
by a rope placed diagonally across 
the stage. A pasteboard cylinder, 
such as rugs are rolled around for 
shipment, painted black, makes an 
acceptable cannon. If it is mount- 
ed on a kiddie car which is covered 
with black cloth, it may be easily 
pushed into place. Prominently dis- 
played is the British flag. A drum 
and some noisemakers are concealed 
behind a curtain. 














ScENE I 


ANNOUNCER—During the War of 
1812, some British soldiers captured 
Dr. Beanes and imprisoned him on their 
ship in Baltimore Harbor. Friends of 
the Doctor appealed to Francis Scott 
Key to visit the British Admiral and 
ask for his release. 

(Francis Scott Key is reading. A 
knock is heard.) 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY (going to the 
door) — Good evening, Miss Lovel. 
Good evening, Colonel Skinner. Will 
you come in? (Enter Miss Lovel and 


x * 


Colonel Skinner.) 
(Indicates chairs.) 

(Guests show strong excitement, and 
remain standing.) 

COLONEL SKINNER—How do you do, 
Mr. Key? We have just learned that 
our friend, Dr. Beanes, has been cap- 
tured by the British and taken aboard 
their ship. 

FRANCIS scoTT KEY—How did it 
happen? 

COLONEL SKINNER—Some soldiers on 
leave had been visiting the taproom. 
They were carousing in the Doctor's 
garden. He asked them to leave, 


Please be seated. 
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The Flag Speaks 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARCELLA S. RAWE 
Formerly, Teacher, Public School, Riverton, Oregon 


(Chorus is in place on stage. Spirit 
of the Flag stands at left forestage, be- 
side a flag in a standard.) 

(Chorus sings “Flag of the Free.”) 

SPIRIT OF THE FLAG—I am the spirit 
of the flag. I stand for courage and 
truth and beauty; for love of God, of 
home, and of liberty. Once, my coun- 
try was very small—only thirteen lit- 
tle colonies fighting for the freedom 
we hold so dear. 

(Chorus sings second stanza of “Hail, 
Columbia!” ) 

SPIRIT OF THE FLAG—After freedom 
had been won, how rapidly the new 
states grew! Up the rivers, through 
the valley gaps went men and women, 
seeking new homes. 

(Chorus sings first stanza of “Ob! 
Susannah.” ) 

SPIRIT OF THE FLAG—Across the 
ocean, to the poor and the oppressed 
of Europe came tidings of the oppor- 
tunities in America. Here they voy- 
aged and settled, to become a part of 
a great new land. 

(Chorus sings first and last stanzas 
of “America the Beautiful.” ) 

SPIRIT OF THE FLAG—Westward the 
country was opened, across the plains, 


across the mountains—new homes for 
the people, new stars for the flag. 

(Chorus sings two stanzas of “Home 
on the Range.’) 

SPIRIT OF THE FLAG—Still westward 
went the pioneers, until a flag of forty- 
eight stars waved over a free people in 
a free land stretching from ocean to 
ocean. 

(Chorus sings “America,” and then 
exits. Music continues until Chorus 
is off stage.) 

SPIRIT OF THE FLAG—What is it 
that makes the stars in my flag? What 
makes the union of states—a union 
that stands through flood, through 
famine, through every kind of internal 
disturbanc® It is not the width of 
our boundaries, the richness of our 
soil, or the abundance of our natural 
resources. It is the strength of our 
people. It is the lawmakers, the farm- 
ers, the miners, the factory workers, 
the teachers, the housewives, the car- 
penters, the office workers, the woods- 
men, the school children, the nurses. 

(As each group is named, they take 
their places on the stage. Then the 
Lawmakers come forward. First Law- 
maker reads or quotes the Preamble to 


Our National Anthem 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GENIEVA B. 


PAWLING 


Formerly, Teacher, Hedgesville Rural School No. 8, Steuben County, New York 


whereupon they seized him roughly 
and carried him off. 


MISS LOVEL—We have come to ask 
you to go on board their ship and try 
to persuade the British Admiral to re- 
lease him. You can make people listen 
to you, Mr. Key, so that is why we 
have asked you to undertake this mis- 
sion. 

FRANCIS scoTr KEY—I will go at 
once, madam. 

MISS LOVEL—Colonel Skinner will go 
with you, Mr. Key: 

(Francis Scott Key picks up his bat, 
end they all exit.) 


Scene II 


ANNOUNCER—Francis Scott Key and 
Colonel Skinner board the British ship 
and lay the case before the British Ad- 
miral. 

BRITISH ADMIRAL (shaking his head 
as he paces back and forth)—I cannot 
release the Doctor. He most certainly 
must be punished. 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY—But, Admiral, 
the Doctor has harmed none of your 
soldiers. On the contrary, he has even 
cared for them. 

COLONEL SKINNER (holding out 
some letters)—Look, sir, here are let- 


ters from your soldiers telling how 
kind the Doctor has been to them. 

BRITISH ADMIRAL (cxamines letters 
and shows surprise)—Sir, I will most 
gladly release the Doctor. (He leaves 
and returns at once with the Doctor.) 
Sir, I beg to be forgiven for such an 
injustice. 

DR. BEANES—I am perfectly willing 
to forget the entire affair. (Turns to 
Colonel Skinner and Francis Scott 
Key.) I think, gentlemen, that we had 
better go ashore now. 

BRITISH ADMIRAL—Ah, just a min- 
ute, sirs. I am very sorry, but I am 
just about to bombard Fort McHenry, 
and if I allow you to leave I am afraid 
you will report this to the Americans. 
I want it to be a surprise attack, so I 
cannot allow you three men to go. 


ScENE III 


ANNOUNCER—AIl night the three 
Americans watched the battle from the 
deck of the British ship. Their only 
knowledge of the outcome of the battle 
was an occasional glimpse, by the light 
of the bursting shells, of the American 
a. flying over Fort McHenry. 

Sounds of battle are heard. Francis 
me. Key paces (Continued on page 61) 
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CHARACTERS CosTUMES 
CHORUS HOUSEWIVES Chorus wears red, white, and 


SPIRIT OF THE FLAG CARPENTERS 


LAWMAKERS OFFICE WORKERS 
FARMERS WOODSMEN 
MINERS SCHOOL CHILDREN 


FACTORY WORKERS NURSES 


TEACHERS 








blue caps or headbands, and carries 
flags. Spirit of the Flag wears a 
long blue or white robe, with red, 
white, and blue ribbons, and a 
crown decorated wth gold stars. 
Lawmakers, Farmers, Miners, and so 
on, wear costumes or carry articles 
that suggest their occupations. 














the Constitution. Second Lawmaker 

reads or quotes the American’s Creed.) 
(Lawmakers return to their places. 

Spivit of the Flag faces the group.) 

SPIRIT OF THE FLAG—What are you 
doing to defend the flag? 

FARMER—I am doing my utmost to 
increase the supply of foodstuffs needed 
by our citizens and our armed forces. 

MINER—I buy only what I need. I 
will not hoard, because that would be 
unpatriotic. 

FACTORY WORKER—I am helping to 
make airplanes to defend my country. 

TEACHER—I am teaching my pupils 
to save school supplies. Wasteful 
people cannot defend their country. 

HOUSEWIFE—I am keeping my fam- 
ily in good health by providing nour- 
ishing meals. 

CARPENTER—I planted and culti- 
vated a large victory garden. 

OFFICE WORKER—I am buying as 
many War Bonds as I can to help our 
armed forces. It is also the safest form 
of investment that I can make. 


WOOoDsMAN—I refuse to listen to 
rumors or to pass on to others any 
remark which might be of value to the 
enemy. 

SCHOOL CHILD —I 
scrap material. 

NURSE—I am caring for the sick 
and wounded. Death and danger do 
not stop nurses. 

SPIRIT OF THE FLAG (turning to 
audience)—A country is as strong as 
the people in it. Our people have made 
this a great land; our people must keep 
it a free land. 

(Spirit of the Flag moves to center 
stage and directs all in singing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.”) 


am collecting 


EpitoriaL Note: “Flag of the Free” 
is found in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs; all the other songs are found in 
The New American Song Book. Both 
books are published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago. The Preamble to the Con- 
stitution appears in most upper-grade 
history textbooks. The American’s Creed 
is in Manual for the Flag of the United 
States of America, published by F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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ONT OF WORK 


AUSTRALIA —THE LAND “DOWN UNDER” 


In Australia, living Teddy bears, or koalas, peep out from the shel- 
ter of the eucalyptus trees, the leaves of which are their only food. 
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Ewing Galloway 





LEILA GOTT HARRIS 


KILROY HARRIS 
AND 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


@ IN AUSTRALIA we can see 

the world’s youngest civili- 
zation in the world’s oldest con- 
tinent. English, Scotch, and Irish 
pioneers took the culture of their 
homelands with them, and adapt- 
ed it to the geographical condi- 
tions which they discovered in 
this new continent. Industry fol- 
lowed sheep and cattle raising 
and farming. As world associ- 
ations are made increasingly pos- 
sible through improved means of 
communication, Americans are 
becoming more and more inter- 
ested in the land “down under” 
—the land of the Southern Cross. 


Leila Gott Harris, formerly director of 
kindergarten and primary grades at Fort 
William, Ontario, Canada, has written a 
number of books about Australia in col- 
laboration with her husband, Captain 
Kilroy Harris, an Australian, who as a 
lecturer and author has done much to 
acquaint Americans with his native land. 
All of the pictures in this unit, except 
as noted, were furnished by Captain 
Harris. Marion Paine Stevens, author 
of many social-studies units in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units, 
teaches in the Elementary Department of 
the Ethical Culture School in New York. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


M@ AUSTRALIA is essentially a demo- 
cratic country. It stands side by side 
with its sister members in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, with the United 
States, and with all other countries that 
believe in the democratic way of life. 

A bond of friendship is usually formed 
when Australians and Americans meet. 
This is due in part to their common demo- 
cratic thinking and their New World en- 
thusiasm. 

Until recently, many Americans knew 
Australia only as the home of kangaroos 
and vast flocks of sheep. Perhaps some had 
heard of the rabbit pest, or of the koala, 
the animal which the American Teddy bear 
represents. Even now, when information 
about Australia is becoming more wide- 
spread, few Americans realize that Aus- 
tralia is about the same size as the United 
States and yet has a smaller population 
than New York City. Few know of the 
vastness of the sheep and cattle stations, or 
of the aboriginals, who represent the most 
primitive form of human life extant. 

Australian animals, none of which is 
dangerous to mankind, and only one of 
which, the dingo, is carniverous, are tre- 
mendously interesting to children. 

The Australians, mainly of British de- 
scent, are modern, progressive, and keen. 
They have developed some of the untold re- 
sources of the continent, but lack of labor 
and of efficient and cheap transportation 
to world markets has hindered them. 

In any forward-looking view, it seems 
probable that the relations, both political 
and social, between the United States and 
Australia will become closer and. more 
friendly. Both of these nations have much 
at stake in the Pacific. Therefore, the bet- 
ter they understand each other the more 


beneficial to both will be the association. 


Objectives 


1. To orient children’s thinking by de- 
veloping important concepts regarding 
Australia. 

2. To make children intelligent about 
the least-known continent. 

3. To open up an interest in this dis- 
tant land. 

4. To give information about the his- 
tory of Australia. 

5. To show how climate and geograph- 
ical location influence the development of 
a country. 

6. To show how the introduction of 
plants and animals helped Australian pros- 
perity. 

7. To show how the Australians have 
overcome some of their handicaps and 
solved some of their problems. 
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General Concepts to Develop 


Australia is the smallest continent in the 
world, or the largest island. 

Australia is geologically a very old land. 

In Australia as in South America the 
seasons are reversed from ours. They have 
winter while we are having summer; 
spring during our fall. 

The northern part of Australia is trop- 
ical. The climate in general becomes cold- 
er as One goes south. 

Much of Australia is semiarid or desert 
land. There is little rainfall except near 
the coast, and there are no large river sys- 
tems. Much of the water is brought up 
from deep underground. There is con- 
stant danger of drought. 

Most large Australian cities and the 
greater part of the population are found 
along the coast, because of the abundant 
rainfall there. 

The chief Australian products are de- 
rived from plants and animals introduced 
by settlers. 

The population of Australia was very 
small until after gold was discovered. 

Australia has a European-American type 
of civilization like the United States and 
Canada. Except for the aboriginals, the 
population is entirely of the white race. 

Australia is one of the most advanced 
countries in the world. 


Method 


This is a geographical as well as a social- 
studies unit. Therefore map work should 
play an important part. Even primary 
children can look at a world map or a 
globe and see the location of Australia and 
its position “down under” in relation to 
other large land bodies. 

This is also a historical unit. The dis- 
covery and exploration of Australia and its 
later colonization were a part of the great 
movement which opened up the New 
World. However, Australia, because of 
its location, was one of the last places to 
be explored and colonized. 

Important historical dates are: 1788, 
when the first settlers landed; 1851, when 
gold was discovered; 1901, when Australia 
became a commonwealth instead of a 
group of separate colonies; and 1931, when 
the British Commonwealth of Nations was 
formed. 

All pupils above primary grades should 
read and study the entire text. In the 
middle and upper grades, discussion and 
study will be necessary if the objectives 
listed are to be carried out and the con- 
cepts grasped. 
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Carpenter, Frank G.: Australia, the Philip- 
pines, and Other Islands of the Sea 
(American Book Co.). 

Comfort, Mildred H.: Peter and Nancy in 
Australia (Beckley-Cardy). A comprehen- 
sive and entertaining social-studies reader. 

Harris, Leila Gott; and Harris, Kilroy: I¢ 
Happened in Australia (McKnight & 
McKnight). Describes characteristic fea- 
tures of Australia. 

Ryan, Lorna M.: When I Was a Girl in Aus- 
tralia (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). 

Consult encyclopedias, geographies, and social- 

studies textbooks for information about’ Aus- 

tralia. Look for special topics under their 
own names; for example, kangaroo, koala, 
and so on. 





For the Teacher 


Boldrewood, Rolfe: Robbery Under Arms 
(Macmillan). 

Coward, Noel: Australia Visited (Ryerson 
Press). A series of broadcasts on World 
War II delivered in Australia. 

Fox, Sir Frank: Australia (Macmillan). 

Grattan, C. Hartley: Introducing Australia 
(Day). A discussion of Australia from the 
time of its settlement in 1788 until the pres- 
ent. Contains a bibliography. 

Gregory, J. W.: Australia 
First part only. 

McGuire, Paul: Australia: Her Heritage, Her 
Future (Stokes). 

Macpherson, Margaret L.: I Heard the Anzacs 
Singing (Creative Age Press). This book 
acquaints the reader with many aspects of 
life in modern Australia. (An Anzac is a 
member of the Australian and New Zea- 
land Army Corps.) 

National Geographic Magazine, December, 
1935; December, 1936; April, June, July, 
1942. 

Nordhoff, Charles B.; and Hall, James N.: 
Botany Bay (Little Brown). A fascinating, 
truthful account of the penal settlement of 
Australia, told in story form, supposedly by 
one of the convict settlers. 

Timperley, H. J.: Australia and the Aus- 
tralians (Oxford University Press). 

For current history of Australia, refer to news- 

papers and magazines. Readers Guide to Peri- 

odical Literature, found in many libraries, lists 
articles in periodicals under subject headings. 


(Macmillan). 
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In each of Australia’s six state capitals there is a university. 
The Medical School of Melbourne University is shown here. 


Ewing Galloway 








Cities in Australia look like modern cities anywhere, but 
there are no towering skyscrapers. This is a view of Perth. 


GLIMPSES OF THE 
Commonrvealeh 





At Sydney, there is a statue of 
the explorer, Captain James Cook. 





Going to the beach is a favorite recreation of 
Australian city dwellers all the year around. 


British influence is noticeable in 
Australian architecture. This is 


the residence of a state governor. Government of the Commonwealth 


is administered in these offices at 


Courtesy, Australian News & Information Bureau Canberra, the national capital. 











Across Sydney’s magnificent harbor stretches a steel bridge 
that is one of the largest single-arch spans in the world. 
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ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF AUSTRALIA 
For Primary Grades 


STRANGE ANIMALS 


THE KANGAROO 


Australian children love the kangaroo. 
Kangaroos make fine pets until they get so 
large that their weight and strength make 
them dangerous playfellows. 

The home of the kangaroo is on the 
grassy plains of the Australian interior. 
There kangaroos in enormous herds roam 
in search of pasturage and water. They 
usually follow: a leader—the biggest and 
strongest male, known as the “old man.” 
Upon any appearance of danger he makes 
a noise, half whistle and halé snort, and 
thumps on the ground with his tail. Then 
he is off, with the herd behind him, taking 
great twenty-foot hops. 

When fully grown the kangaroo has a 
very small, deerlike head, small forequar- 
ters, and very large hindquarters and tail. 
The hind legs and tail form a sort of tripod 
when the kangaroo is resting. The tail is 
used as a vaulting pole to push the grayish- 
brown body into the air for large hops. It 
also acts as a rudder for steering and bal- 
ancing when the animal hops. 

The kangaroo baby is called a joey. It is 
only about an inch long when it is born. 
Born like a kitten or puppy, or any other 
mammal, it finds its way into its mother’s 
pouch, where it continues to develop. 

After several months the joey gets its fur 
covering and begins to look like its mother. 
Until the joey is nine months old, it lives 
in and out of the pouch. Sometimes it 
hops out to nibble at the grass. But at the 
slightest appearance of danger, or when it 
is tired, it dives headfirst into the pouch. 
When the mother takes great hops across 
the plains, the little joey has a fine swing- 
ing ride. Sometimes it pokes its head out 
of the pouch to look about. 


THE Koala 


The kangaroo has a great rival in the af- 
fections of Australian children. It is the 
koala, or native bear. American children 
have toy koalas called Teddy bears. 

The koala is rarely seen in American zo- 
ological gardens. One reason is that it must 
feed upon growing eucalyptus leaves. Al- 
though eucalyptus trees could be provided 
in California, it is almost impossible for 
the growing tree to be brought on the long 
journey from Australia to America. 

The koala looks just like any Teddy bear 
except that its fur is always grayish brown 
in color. It is about two feet long when 
fully grown, and has large rounded ears 
covered with thick fur, a short bare nose, 
and bright eyes, which give it a very cute, 
lovable look. Like the Teddy bear, the 


koala has no tail. 
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When on the ground, the koala is awk- 
ward and clumsy,.but it can climb very 
quickly in the trees. The koala is a night 
prowler. It sleeps during the day. Wan- 
dering through the woods in the daytime, 
Australians often see a mother koala in the 
fork of a tree. She looks very comical 
holding her baby in her arms as she sleeps. 

Like the kangaroo joey, the koala joey re- 
mains in its mother’s pouch until it is quite 
large. When it is strong enough to cling 
to the fur on its mother’s back it has a 
pickaback ride all over the eucalyptus tree 
in search of the tenderest, juiciest leaves. 
The juice in the leaves is the only drink 
the koala enjoys. 


THe PrLatypus 


To the zoologists, the most interesting 
animal of Australia is the duckbill, or 
platypus. It is, perhaps, the strangest ani- 
mal in the whole world. It seems to be part 
bird, part fish, and part mammal. — 

The platypus has webbed feet and a bill 
like a duck. It also lays eggs as ducks do. 
It swims in the water like a fish. It suckles 
its young like a mammal. This peculiar 
animal has thick, dark brown fur and a flat 
tail much like that of a beaver. The adult 
is about eighteen inches long. 

The male and female platypus dig a tun- 
nel leading up into the bank of a stream 
from under the water. Inside the bank 
above the level of the water they dig out 
their burrow. They dig another tunnel 
leading from the burrow to the surface of 
the bank. This is their back door. They 
line the burrow with grass and leaves. 

The mother platypus lays two or three 
eggs, about three quarters of an inch long. 
They are white and covered with a thick, 
leathery skin. When the young are hatched 
they fasten their ducklike bills to the hair 
underneath the mother’s body and suck 
the milk which comes out from the glands 
of the mother and drips down the hair. 
When the babies are old enough, the plat- 
ypus family suns itself on the grass at the 
back door of the burrow. Just at sunset 
platypuses sometimes frolic in the water 


like playful seals. 


THE Emu 
The emu and the ostrich, which belong 


to the same family, are the largest birds in 
the world. The full-grown emu stands 
from five to six feet high. It has long, 
powerful legs and large feet. It cannot fly 
because it has only very small wings, but it 
can run fast. If cornered, it will fight 
with its beak and kick with its strong legs. 
Its kick is as dangerous as that of a mule. 
The emu’s body is covered with brownish- 
black feathers which are not beautiful or 
valuable as are those of the ostrich. 


The female emu lays six to eighteen eggs 
in a hollow in the sand of the plains. The 
are dark green in color. During in- 
cubation the male sits on the nest most of 
the time. Young emus are black with 
white stripes. 
Emus feed on the plains in groups. 
When danger is seen they start off at a 
strange swinging gait and utter a “boom, 
boom” which may be heard for miles, 
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STRANGE PLANTS 


@ THE plant life of Australia differs 

greatly from that of America. It is in 
the tree life that visitors notice the great- 
est difference. There are two kinds of 
trees which are much more plentiful than 
any other. The very large family of eu- 
calypts, of which there are over three 
hundred varieties, is found in the forests 
where rainfall is abundant. The acacia 
family, sometimes called mimosa, is found 
in the dry or arid regions. 

In a general way Australians call their 
eucalyptus trees gum trees. This is easily 
understood when one sees the gummy sap 
which oozes from the bark. The eucalypts 
are evergreen. In the spring in Australia, 
which comes in the calendar month of Oc- 
tober, the new leaves push the old ones off 
as they grow. The new buds are bright 
red and are often used for decoration, just 
as Americans use brightly colored autumn 
leaves. 

When fully grown, the leaves of the eu- 
calyptus are dark green, long and narrow, 
and of a shiny, leathery appearance. They 
are so arranged on the stem that the edges 
are toward the sun. This is nature’s way 
of preventing the too rapid evaporation of 
moisture through the leaves. 

Certain varieties of eucalypts reach a 
height of three hundred feet and over. 
Others are mere shrubs, growing only 
about ten feet high. 

It might seem very strange to the visitor 
taking his first walk through the Australian 
bush to see strings of bark hanging from 
the trees, exposing their lovely white boles. 
The eucalypts shed their bark instead of 
their leaves. Sometimes the branches are 
gaunt and scraggly. This makes the forests 
look rather weird. 

Some eucalypts have beautiful blossoms 
that are noted for their nectar secretion. 
As a result, there are many bee farms in 
Australia. Scarlet-flowered gums are often 
planted along the city streets. 

Acacia trees are small. They look like 
the locust tree which grows in the United 
States. The wattle, a dwarf variety, is 
covered with a pale gold, fluffy blossom, 
the national flower of Australia. 

In the wetter regions, the Australian 
bush looks like a jungle. Ferns so large that 
they are called tree ferns are abundant. 
Smaller ferns and mosses grow on the larger 
trees, and creepers are everywhere. 
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Urtiositics 


UF A NEW-OLD LAND 





When Australian explorers took to England a stuffed specimen of 
the platypus, people thought it was a joke. Can you tell why? 


Ewing Calloway 
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Oy F j Australian people named the 
Its long, sturdy legs and its coarse, protective feathers kookaburra “laughing jackass” 
show how the emu became adjusted to life on the plains. because of its queer, wild call. 





The aborigine, or blackfellow, uses a 
boomerang to kill animals for food. 


The wattle, national flower of Australia, 
has large clusters of fluffy golden-yellow 
blooms. Courtesy, Australian News & Information Bureau 





Is the kangaroo joey the only baby an- Ferns in the bush grow to be fifty feet high. 
imal whose home is his mother’s pouch? Eucalyptus trees shed their bark, as seen here. 
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THE ISLAND CONTINENT AND ITS INDUSTRIES 
For Middle Grades 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF AUSTRALIA 


@ AUSTRALIA is roughly equal in size 

to the United States. This great area 
is divided into the five mainland states of 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia; 
two territories, the Northern Territory 
and Australian Capital Territory; and one 
island state—Tasmania. 

On a fast boat, Australia is about a nine- 
teen days’ journey from Los Angeles and 
about a six weeks’ trip from England. Ex- 
cept for her sister dominion of New Zea- 
land, she is very much isolated from other 
large national groups. New Zealand is Aus- 
tralia’s nearest neighbor, but actually the 
two are not very close together. 

Australia’s surface and coastline are 
comparatively level and regular. Geologi- 
cally, it is one of the oldest land masses. 
Evidences of this are the fossils, the primi- 
tive forms of animal life, and the advanced 
state that the leveling process has reached. 

The breaking down of the mountains 
and the filling up of the valleys in some 
areas is complete, so that there are vast pla- 
teaus or peneplains, There are no tower- 
ing mountain ranges. The highest peak in 
the eastern highland range is about 7,000 
feet. This range has had a great influence 
on the eastern coastal climate, causing 
abundant rainfall there. For this reason 
the population is massed in that area. 

In the West, the Great Plateau, especial- 
ly the central part of it, has very scanty 
rainfall. This supports a little scrub vege- 
tation, which, in some cases, sheep and cat- 
tle feed upon, The eastern, northern, and 
western portions are used by cattle raisers, 
who hold large areas in order to have suf- 
ficient pasturage. Some of these holdings, 
or cattle stations as they are called, are 
several thousand square miles, not acres, in 
area. 

The Great Central Basin lies to the east 
of the Great Plateau. Underneath it is an 
extensive artesian basin which is the water 
supply in part for this land. 

In the southern part of Australia are 
found the lovely orchards of the Murray 
River Basin, the wheat fields, and the sheep 
farms for which the region is famous. 

The Coastal Plains, which have been 
built up by soil carried down from the 
Blue Mountains in the East, are very fer- 
tile and are productive wherever the rain- 
fall is sufficient. 

Almost a third of Australia lies in the 
tropics. The climate might be said to cor- 
respond to that of Mexico and the middle 
United States, but in general it is hotter 
and drier. There is no snow except in the 
mountain areas, 
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SHEEP RAISING 


@ THE mention of Australian industry 

causes most of us to think of sheep and 
their valuable wool. Australian flocks com- 
prise almost one sixth of the world’s sheep, 
and they produce one fourth of the world’s 
wool supply. Wool raising is Australia’s 
most important industry. 

By means of her sheep, Australia first 
proved her worth to the mother country, 
England, and also to the world. The 
discovery that Merino sheep would flour- 
ish in Australia was made by Captain 
John Macarthur of the New South Wales 
defense force. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century, Macarthur helped to 
develop a flock and to prove to British in- 
dustrialists that the venture was a good in- 
vestment for capital. This was one of the 
most important reasons for exploring and 
developing the country. 

New South Wales was the cradle of the 
wool industry and is still first in wool pro- 
duction. It is the home of the world’s 
largest Merino stud station. The station 
covers an area of 520,000 acres on which 
are grazed 120,000 sheep. The sheep have 
been bred to withstand the heat and, when 
necessary because of lack of grass, to live 
on roots and also on seeds which have fallen 
in the earth. They stand temperatures of 
118 degrees in the shade and also occasional 
temperatures as low as 30 to 40 degrees. 

The wool from Australia’s more than 
one hundred million sheep is elaborately 
classified and prepared for market. Buyers 
come from all parts of the world because 
the quality of the wool is so fine. 


. 


CATTLE RAISING 


@ THE majority of Australian cattle are 
bred in the northeastern section. This 
part of the country is not very well serv- 
iced by railroads, but the government has 
supplied wide strips of pasture land called 
traveling stock routes. Along these the 
cattle graze as they are driven slowly over- 
land to the nearest railway, which may be 
hundreds of miles from the home station. 
They are then shipped to the slaughter and 
meat-packing plants in the coastal cities. 
The meat is frozen for export, and sent in 
refrigerator ships to world markets. 

In the Northern Territory, or anywhere 
in the “outback” country, cattle stations 
are often many thousands of acres in area. 
Seen from a distance, the buildings on a 
large station look much like a small village. 
There are special quarters for the drovers, 





stockmen, aboriginal trackers, and their 
families. ‘The station has its own store, 
blacksmith shop, and of course the usual 
implement sheds, in addition to the large, 
comfortable home of the owner. 

In many cases, water for the stock is 
supplied from artesian bores. Along the 
traveling stock routes the government has 
sunk bores to provide water for cattle on 
their way to market. The stockmen and 
drovers have much of the tradition, the 
romance, and the color of the American 
cowboy. The hot, dry climate, with the 
ever-present danger of finding a water hole 
dry, adds to the adventure and often to the 
tragedy. Sometimes the bores are far apart 
and it takes good stockmen to “nurse” the 
herd along to the next bore. 

Australians are great meat-eaters, and 
the larger part of the meat produced is 
consumed at home. But it is possible for 
Australia to increase her production of 
meat for world supply if it is needed. 
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WHEAT AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


M@ WHEAT is the largest crop in Aus- 

tralia. Agriculturalists experimented 
and finally produced a wheat which rip- 
ens at the best season to avoid rust, and 
thrives in areas where the rainfall is slight. 
A yield of thirty bushels per acre is not un- 
common, but sixteen bushels per acre is the 
average. Australia produces enough wheat 
for her own needs, and supplies millions of 
bushels per year for export. 

Mechanical inventions have also fostered 
wheat production in Australia. Special 
machinery was needed for the preparation 
of the soil and for the harvesting. Where 
virgin soil has not been perfectly cleared, 
that is, where stumps are left just under 
the surface, an ordinary plow would not be 
efficient. The invention of the “stump- 
jump” plow, which automatically raises 
and passes over the hidden stump, makes 
cultivation of such land practical. 

The Australian climate being such that 
grain may be left to fully ripen on the 
uncut stalk, the invention of a combine 
stripper was a great boon. This machine 
harvests, threshes, and deposits the wheat 
in bags as it passes slowly through the field. 
Thus it has been possible for a few men to 
handle large tracts of wheat, which makes 
the total cost of production much lower 
than in other countries. 

The manufacture of these implements 
has become one of the important industries 
of Australia, but she also buys many from 
the United States. 

Citrus fruits, sugar cane, cotton, apples, 
grapes, and many other agricultural prod- 
ucts are grown for home consumption. 

Australia is rich in minerals. Her “gold 
rush” was comparable to that in Califor- 
nia. But at present, Australia values most 
her rich deposits of black and brown coal 
and her iron ore, 
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Although grain elevators are used more extensively 
now, much wheat is still bagged as it is harvested. 


Most of Australia’s wheat is grown in the east The bags are stacked at the docks to await shipment. 
and southeast. Can you give two reasons why? 
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Notice the group of buildings that 
constitute the hub of this great cattle 
station (above). Artesian bores, like 
the one below, furnish drinking wa- 
ter for cattle being driven to market. 





Discovery of gold lured many daring adventurers to 
Australia. This precious metal is still being mined. 





Australia exports tons of raisins, 
a product of her many vineyards. 
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Bananas and pineapples are products of the 
semitropical regions of the Commonwealth. 
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These Merino rams (left) are typical of the sheep that supply 
Australia’s wool. The buyers (above) are inspecting fleeces. 
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YESTERDAY AND TODAY IN AUSTRALIA 
For Upper Grades 


AUSTRALIA'S HISTORY 


M@ PORTUGUESE and Spanish traders 

sighted the continent “down under” in 
their cruises around the East Indies, and 
Dutch explorers touched upon the less in- 
viting coasts of Australia as early as 1606. 
But it is Captain James Cook who is con- 
sidered the discoverer of Australia. 

In charge of the “Endeavor,” a small 
sailing vessel, Cook landed on the shore of 
a beautiful bay in April, 1770. The many 
new species of plants found there delighted 
the ship’s botanist, and he gave it the name 
Botany Bay. Cook called this continent 
New South Wales. He did not know it 
had been named New Holland by others. 

The reports of Captain Cook aroused 
much interest in England. New lands were 
being sought for trading, and a new place 
to send debtors and political offenders was 
needed. 

In 1788, the first group of prisoners 
‘reached Australia under the charge of 
Captain Arthur Phillip. On the shores of 
what is now Sydney Harbor the little col- 
ony struggled. In the beginning, it was 
almost entirely dependent upon supplies 
sent from the mother country, but after a 
few years’ struggle, some progress in grow- 
ing grains and enlarging the small herd of 
domestic animals was made. 

Captain Phillip sent out explorers. At 
first they returned with very discouraging 
reports about the jungle conditions of the 
land, the impassable mountains, and the 
treachery of the aboriginals. 

Finally the Captain, who had been ap- 
pointed governor, determined to become a 
friend of the aboriginals. His mencaptured 
a native, and by showing him extreme 
kindness won his confidence and learned 
his language. Then, for a time, relations 
with the aboriginals were peaceful. 

By 1813, the settlement was extended 
beyond the Blue Mountains. The explorer 
Lawson, and his associates, had seen the 
vast stretches of pasture land in one of 
their expeditions. Many other daring ex- 
plorers followed. Facing heat, thirst, and 
unknown native tribes, they claimed the 
new land for the white man. 

Just as the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia led to an influx of miners who later 
became settlers, so in Australia the discov- 
ery of gold in 1851, in New South Wales 
and Victoria, led to the opening of the then 
richest gold field in the world. That was 
in Ballarat, Victoria. During the first ten 
years the rush to the gold fields became so 
great that the population of Australia in- 
creased to over one million. But those who 
came for gold later remained to dig for po- 
tatoes. There was another influx of popu- 
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lation when gold was discovered in Western 


Australia, at Kimberley in 1886 and later 


at Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie. 

From this point the steady increase in 
population led to development in transpor- 
tation and to the establishment of the agri- 
cultural and pastoral industries which have 
made Australia such a prosperous unit in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF AUSTRALIA 


M AUSTRALIA, as a member of the 

British Commonwealth of Nations, has 
a democratic government. Although the 
Australian people consider that they are 
a part of the British Empire and have a 
governor-general appointed by the King of 
England, they actually rule themselves. The 
federal government has two legislative 
bodies known as the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

The capital of the Commonwealth is 
Canberra. This city is in what is known 
as the Australian Capital Territory, which 
corresponds to our District of Columbia. 

Each state has two legislative bodies that 
are termed Upper and Lower Houses. 
Over these is the State Governor. 

Australia is noted for its government 
control and operation of public utilities. 
The railway, tramway, postal, telegraph, 
and telephone services, electricity supply, 
water supply for domestic and stock pur- 
poses and for irrigation, and control of 
education are all under the jurisdiction of 
the government. 

The “white Australia” policy has been 
an important factor in curtailing popula- 
tion. This policy has resulted in immigra- 
tion laws excluding people of colored races. 
This restriction was designed to protect the 
standard of living maintained by the de- 
scendants of the original white settlers. 
Australia, being so much closer to the Ori- 
ent than to other sources from which she 
might expect immigrants, would soon, if 
the barriers were down, have such an in- 
flux of people of other races that these 
would be in the majority. Labor would 
then become cheap, and the standards of 
living would have to be reduced. 

Another factor which is a cause of the 
small population is the great traveling dis- 
tance for white immigrants. Europeans or 
Britishers wishing to emigrate find the 
United States about six traveling days 
from their homelands, while Australia is 
six weeks’ traveling distance. The cost be- 
ing in proportion to the distance, it is eas- 
ily understood why the United States and 


Canada have attracted more immigrants. 


PRESENT-DAY LIFE 


@ AN AMERICAN family residing in 
one of the large Australian cities would 
feel very much at home there. Such a 
family would probably live in one of the 
large apartment houses or in the bungalows 
for which the suburbs of the cities are 
noted. In the wide-spreading suburbs each 
dwelling is likely to have its garden with a 
hedge or wall enclosing it in the English 
fashion. The city of Sydney with its beau- 
tiful harbor and many bays and islands has 
some of the most beautiful suburbs and 
residential sections in the world. 

The Australian climate, generally warm 
and fair, allows much outdoor living. Most 
of the large cities are situated near the 
coasts, and the people go to the near-by 
beaches almost every day of the year. The 
local governments provide shark protec- 
tion for swimmers at most large beaches. 
In some cases this protection is in the form 
of a watchman situated in a lookout tower, 
and in others a chain fence charged with 
electricity keeps the sharks away. 

Australians are lovers of outdoor sports. 
They crowd the race tracks where some of 
the finest horses in the world prove their 
speed. They line the cricket fields to watch 
matches between rival schools. They play 
golf and tennis, and they row and sail and 
ride the surf. 

In the cities, Americans would have to 
get used to the traffic, which keeps to the 
left instead of to the right. They would 
also have to become acquainted with the 
English money system of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. They might have to become 
accustomed to the more leisurely tempo of 
life—business offices serving afternoon tea 
to their employees, for instance. Some dif- 
ference in the speech accent and in the col- 
loquial or slang expressions would be quite 
noticeable. But on the whole, Australian 
life in the towns and cities would seem 
very familiar to Americans. 

On the other hand, the farmer or rancn- 
er emigrating from America to Australia 
would find conditions and methods much 
different from those at home. Because of 
the dry climate of the interior, the ranches, 
or stations as they are called in Australia, 
need to be very large to support big herds 
of cattle. Stations twice the size of the 
state of Massachusetts might stagger even 
the imagination of an American rancher. 

The enormous droves of rabbits might 
also stagger him when he saw them cover- 
ing his sheep runs like a moving carpet— 
literally by the millions. Then he would 
take seriously the government orders that 
rabbits must be poisoned or have their 
burrows destroyed as systematically as one 
would combat a pack of wolves in the 
American West. By government orders, 
sheep-station owners must also trap or 
shoot the dingo, the wild dog, which is the 
worst enemy the sheep have. A bounty is 
paid by the government for each dingo 
hide that is turned in. 
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How can you, as a teacher, best help our nation? 
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What are 


you doing to give pupils a clear realization of what it means to 


be an American? Have you thought through the problems of edu- 


cation in a world at war? If you want timely suggestions about 


topics like these, you will be interested in this new department, 


and you will doubtless have ideas of your own to contribute. 
Address: THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





DICK’S LETTER TO UNCLE SAM 


During health study, the pupils of Miss Miriam 
McSweeney’s class were asked to write a let- 
ter to Uncle Sam, explaining how each child 
could help him by following certain rules. “Dick 
chose to make his a letter of appreciation,” wrote 
Miss Irena L. Day, who submitted Dick’s letter 


to us. 


Dear UNcLE SAM: 


I have some things to thank you for! 


She added, “He has the gift of words.” 


Grade Six, Lewis School 
East Lynn, Massachusetts 


They are pretty big things, too! I 


want to thank you for the mountains, for the prairies, for the lakes, the forests, 
and all the beauty of the United States. I want to thank you for the monstrous 
bridges, towering buildings, huge production plants literally turning out America 
at the end of the production line. I want to thank you for freedom from fear, 


freedom from want, freedom to think, freedom from persecution. 


I want most 


of all to thank you not just for the home itself, but for what is inside that 


home. 
things. Just you wait and see! 


In its heart live peace, honor, and freedom. 


I am going to keep these 


Yours truly, 
Dick ARCHER 


A CHILD'S RESPONSIBILITIES IN A DEMOCRACY 


MILDRED C. LETTON 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


| THE past, the attention of school 
pupils has often been called to the 
duties they will have as adults in our 
democracy. Suddenly, the war has 
made us realize that all of us have re- 
sponsibilities to share with our fellow 
citizens now. The following lists of 
duties were developed by a sixth-grade 
class in social studies. They indicate 
the pattern of some children’s think- 
ing since we have been at war. 
It is our duty at all times to: 

1. Help make our school rules. 

2. Abide by rules which are made 

for the benefit of all. 

3. Respect the opinions of others. 

4. Take as well as give suggestions 

in good spirit. 

§. Avoid abusing our own rights 

and those of others. 

6. Learn to work with others. 

7. Remember that in a democracy 

persons are considered innocent until 

proved guilty. 
It is our duty in wartime to: 

1. Take care of all materials. 

2. Get along with less. 
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3. Avoid spreading rumors. 

4. Buy War Bonds and Stamps, 

5. Help in salvage campaigns. 

6. Practice personal safety. 

7. Follow health rules. 

Perhaps one of the most effective 
ways of using the foregoing material 
would be to introduce a class discus- 
sion on the questions: “What are the 
responsibilities of children in a democ- 
racy?” “Do children have additional 
responsibilities in time of war?” 

Write on the blackboard the ideas 
suggested by the class. Later, after 
the children have considered the ques- 
tions carefully, the teacher or pupil 
chairman may present the ideas listed 
above. A comparison of the contribu- 
tions of the two groups will make an 
interesting type of evaluation. The 
very fact that there will be lack of 
agreement on some points provides an 
excellent opportunity to approach an- 
other problem: “How is it possible for 
people in a democracy to have different 
ideas, even about such things as their 
duties as citizens?” 
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EXCHANGE FOR VICTORY 


ELLEN H. KITLER 


Fo 


ly, T _ 8s 





|< Spec time a person saves a vital 
material, such as rubber, he is help- 
ing win the war. He may save only 
a little, but it all adds up to tires for 
a jeep, treads for a tank, and a dozen 
other things for victory. Teachers 
have a real opportunity for saving by 
helping others to save. 

Children usually do not obtain full 
service from rubbers, galoshes, and rain- 
coats before outgrowing them. They 
get new ones, and those that are too 
small are put away. These discarded 
articles have months of potential wear 
for smaller children. Teachers can 
formulate a plan whereby smaller chil- 
dren may obtain the articles. A rub- 
ber exchange affords an opportunity to 
redistribute outgrown rubbers, ga- 
loshes, and raincoats. 

A committee should be chosen by the 
teachers to plan for the exchange. An 
advertising campaign is all-important. 
To be sure that each parent knows 
what you are attempting, send home a 
letter, similar to the following: 

Dear PARENTS: 

Your patriotic co-operation is needed 
to conserve rubber. As civilians, we are 
being asked to get every month’s wear 
possible from our rubber garments. 

The school hopes to work out a 
plan whereby outgrown rubbers, ga- 
loshes, and raincoats may be passed on 
to children whom they would fit. 

The plan is known as a rubber ex- 
change. It will open on (insert date). 
If your child has a pair of rubbers or 
galoshes, or a raincoat that he has out- 
grown, will you send it to school? We 
will give him an exchange ticket. For 
the ticket we shall try to give him a 
similar article from the exchange. 

Signed (names of committee) 

Get your local newspaper to help ad- 
vertise your scheme. You will reach 
in this way parents of preschool chil- 
dren. They may be interested in ob- 


taining smaller children’s sizes. 


d Grade, Public School, Bentleyville, Pennsylvania 


Lessons in taking care of rubbers, 
galoshes, and raincoats should form an 
integral part of your plan. If the 
schoolrooms have oiled floors, the in- 
dustrial-art pupils might make for 
each room a low rack on which to place 
rubbers and galoshes. Oil is extremely 
detrimental to rubber. 

Ask the teacher of handcraft to have 
pupils make posters to be hung in each 
classroom and in the halls, The post- 
ers should feature prominently the 
idea, “Exchange for Victory.” 

Use “Rubber Conservation” and 
“Synthetic Rubber” as the theme of 
classroom work. These topics may 
serve as bases for discussions in Eng- 
lish, geography, history, or science. 

As the pairs of rubbers or galoshes 
are brought in, tie them together and 
give the donor an exchange ticket. Put 
a ticket on each pair, telling the size or 
approximate size, Put sizes together. 

Give an exchange ticket for each 
raincoat, Attach size tickets, and ar- 
range on a rack according to size. 

It will expedite matters to have a 
number of teachers or older pupils to 
help the children try on the articles. 

One community school charges a 
fee for exchanges—fifteen cents for 
rubbers and galoshes and twenty-five 
cents for raincoats. The proceeds are 
donated to the United Service Organi- 
zations. If the fee plan is used, a 
teacher should act as cashier. 

The rubber exchange is now helping 
to save rubber in a few communities, 
and can help save much more when the 
plan is adopted by other teachers, 

EDITORIAL NOTE: Reference to a rub- 
ber garment exchange was made in an 
article by W. W. D. Sones in the May 
1942 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. Believ- 
ing that the idea would be of interest to 
many teachers, we are publishing this 
article by Mrs. Kitler, in which she gives 
details about conducting such an ex- 
change. On the topics for class work 
mentioned by Mrs. Kitler, some excellent 


suggestions will be found in the unit on 
rubber, on page 21 of this issue. 


OTHER PATRIOTIC MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


The National Nutrition Drive, pp. 6-7 

John Marshall and James Fenimore Cooper, 
by Richard C. Maloney (biographies to 
be used with p. 13), p. 12 

They Made Our Country Great (frontis- 
piece calendar), p. 13 

Milk in a Nutrition Activity, by Rose 8S. 
Connell, p. 15 

A Unit on Rubber, by Willa Lee Taylor, 


p. 21 
A Test on Citizenship, by Ruth G. Crozier, 
23 


p. 

Cut-Paper Shield Designs, by Eldah Edith 
Burk (patriotic motifs), p. 26 

Be a Good Soldier, by Ralph H. Avery (a 
patriotic poster), p. 27 

Jack and Jill Study Nutrition (stand-up 
models of foods for breakfast), p. 29 

A Constitution Poster, by Ralph H. Avery 
(first in a series based on the Bill of 
Rights), p. 30 

Teaching Home Preparedness, by J. Edward 
Bond, p. 31 


Keep America Free, by Belle Cole (a fuil- 
page song), p. 36 

Patriotic Recitations (Johnny Savings 
Stamp, by Charlotte Lehman; To Our 
Flag, by Julia W. Wolfe; I’m Saving, by 
Helen Kitchell Evans; My Home, Sweet 
Home, by Nona Keen Duffy; I'll Be Pre- 
pared, by Nona Keen Duffy; Voice of the 
Flag, by Leland B. Jacobs), p. 37 

The County Fair, by J. Lilian Vandevere 
(a rhythm-band score), p. 39 

Our National Anthem, by Genieva 8B. 
Pawling (a patriotic play), p. 46 

The Flag Speaks, by Marcelia Rawe (a 
patriotic play), p. 40 

Australia—the Land “Down Under,” by 
Leila Gott Harris, Kilroy Harris, and 
Marion Paine Stevens (an_ illustrated 
unit of work), pp. 41-48 


See other issues of THE INSTRUCTOR 
for additional Posters, Stories, Plays, Songs, 
Pictures, and Articles of a Patriotic Nature. 
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FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


MARY ANN MONAHAN 


Teacher of English, Grades Five and Six, 
Davis School, Camden, New Jersey 


Miss Monahan’s verses, the first of 
which appeared in the June issue of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, were sent to 
us by Dr. Edgar F. Bunce, president 
of New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, at Glassboro, N.J. We feel you 
will agree with Dr. Bunce when he 


Lesson VI 


We've talked about the health of you; 
Let’s keep the youngsters healthy, too. 
A Three-Hour Program as we know it 
Won’t suffice; statistics show it. 

Just 10 per cent in schools today 

Are normal now in every way; 

And children still, it does appear, 
Average eight missed days a year. 
Teachers, let’s be perspicacious, 

And make health programs efficacious. 


When thirty boys go out at once 

For baseball, pray don’t be a dunce 

And pick the nine you know are best 

To make a team—then skip the rest! 

We're just a trifle dubious 

Of those who choose the salubrious 

To enjoy constant participation 

While the weaklings wait in anticipa- 
tion, 

And of those who serenade and dine 

Only the famous, favored nine! 

Judge them physiologically, 

Then group your darlings logically. 

Lame Tom is sure to love life more 

When he is adding to the score. 

A daily bit of calisthenics 

Helps a lot—and that for cynics! 














said: “They include some very perti- 
nent psychology and pedagogy, and 
are so humorous and interesting that 
I believe they would appeal to many 
teachers and students in education.” 
Here’s another “lesson”—with more 
to follow in coming issues. 


Praise those whose teeth are clean and 
bright 

Till brushing them’s a sheer delight, 

And eating as you've advised them to 

Just seems the natural thing to do. 

It may be a job, we sadly state, 

If you yourself are edentate! 

If harm of nicotine you'd teach, 

Don’t be dogmatic; never preach. 

Present the facts ingeniously; 

The children must decide, you see. 

There may be less of health infraction 

When programs promise satisfaction. 


Some modern classrooms now possess 
A cabinet for cleanliness 

Where there is always ample room 

For shoeshine box and a whisk broom, 
Enough of towels to supply the class, 
Some tissues, soap, and a looking glass. 
Help every child to find a place 

To keep his private dressing case. 


Make use of dentist, doctor, nurse; 
Put downhill pupils in reverse. 

Let Nellie rest whene’er she pleases; 
Fatigue’s a kin of most diseases. 


Read up on sex and how to treat it; 
Know a problem when you meet it. 
Discard your 1890 notions; 

Provide expression of emotions. 


Sometimes ask the mothers in 

To talk of health, not discipline; 
And as they slowly sip their tea, 
Sweetly, subtly make them see 

The need for their co-operation 

In this health-finding situation. 
Many a mother, if she knew it, 
Would see the proper way and do it! 


Health education means much more 

Than milk charts pinned upon your 
door, 

Or a poster and a lesson plan 

On keeping flies from a garbage can. 

It means your day from the time you 
begin it, 

And each experience that’s in it. 


A final thought that’s short and snap- 
_ 
Healthy children will be happy! 








Here it is the beginning of the new school year, and 
here you are prepared to give your utmost to meet 
the needs of the times—for the school, the commu- 
nity, and the nation. To best face the demands that 
are ahead, you’re making yourself more attractive— 
in person, clothes, and surroundings. And to help 
meet your requirements, we are making “The YOU 
You Can Be” two pages beginning in the current is- 


sue. 


Won't you write, tellin 


us what you'd like to 


see included here? We should also be glad to have 
you send us contributions for these pages, which, if 
accepted, will be paid for at our usual rates. All 
manuscripts must be accompanied by a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. Address THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


“T ABOR DAY has a special signifi- 
cance for you. It means the be- 
ginning of things with the school 

term just ahead. During the year you 
will make fresh contacts and renew old 
friendships. Many important, inter- 
esting things will happen. It’s up to 
you to take full advantage of the 
opportunities presented. 

Your first consideration will be a 
determined resolution to do your job 
well. For one reason, there has never 
been a greater need to maintain the 
ideals we cherish. Second, when you 
really enjoy your work, your teaching 
will be more effective and interesting. 

If teaching is truly a source of 
pleasure to you, your personality will 
certainly be more delightful. It’s just 
as important to be at your best in the 
classroom as outside. And during after- 
school hours, a pleasure jaunt and a 
business meeting are equally deserving 
of your own special charm of manner, 
which will always be a part of you. 
No, you won’t be the one who tries to 
turn on personality like a faucet, be- 
cause you know that then it’s apt to 
be lukewarm! 


7 you wear and the way you 


wear it will count a great deal 
in first impressions, whether you are 
starting on a new job, or meeting new 
people in familiar surroundings. 

In this clothes situation, there should 
be a real incentive to improve and aug- 
ment your wardrobe. Knowing in ad- 
vance the date that your school opens, 
you can carefully plan your clothes in 


order to have more style per outfit, 
and also more outfit per dollar. 

You are particular, as well, about 
buying the make-up that you need, 
choosing it with infinite attention to 
your type of coloring and skin, When 
your tan begins to fade, of course, you 
will be using a lighter powder and a 
different cream, and you will want to 
select a lipstick that is in harmony with 
the fall shades you are wearing. But 
no matter what the occasion, you 
know just how and what to use so as 
to look your level best, not only for 
the first impression, but also for all 
others after that. 

Yes, it is the day-by-day test that 
reveals how attractive you truly are, in 
every way. And, as a woman who takes 
pride in her appearance, remember al- 
ways that your facial expression is one 
of the most important things you wear! 


7s room you leave bright and 
early each weekday morning should 
be as neatly attractive as your well- 
turned-out self, for the surroundings 
from which you emerge reveal a lot 
about you as a person. The room in 
which you work tells much about you, 
too, for its arrangement and its deco- 
ration both hinge upon your ingenuity. 
The more pleasant and convenient you 
make either of these places, the hap- 
pier and easier is your teaching job, 
General untidiness is never apparent 
in your classroom, and your bulletin 
board is never cluttered, stale, or out- 
of-date. You have a locker filled with 
teaching materials (so neatly put away 


A Quizette 
DURING VACATION— 


1. How many interesting people did you meet? 
2. Approximately, what is the number of books you read? _. 


3. How many times did you devote several hours to war work? 


4. How many things did you experience, thinking just offhand, that made your 


summer especially enjoyable? 


5. How many different types of activities did you engage in, both recreational 
and otherwise (from swimming to making jam) ? X 
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that they never fall out when the door 
is opened), and you have ample sup- 
plies of everything you need at hand. 
You may feel that a row of children’s 
desks and a shelf of textbooks are 
quite impersonal, but what you have 
done with your surroundings and equip- 
ment tells your story. 

Of course, your own room, where 
you sleep and dress, and do a thousand 
and one odds and ends, reflects your 
personality still more definitely. If 
you do not have your own furniture, 
you can add little things that will make 
your room look as though you were the 
one who lived there. 

The personal touch is always added 
by your private belongings, but don’t 
let your personal odds and ends clut- 
ter up your dresser. Keep the top 
streamlined and smart, remembering, if 
you are one of those persons whose 
room is her home, that the more like 
a sitting room you can make it, the 
more frequently your friends will want 
to drop in for after-school chats. But 
your personality is also revealed in the 
way you keep your room. Think how 
much more pleasing is the picture if 
everything is in order, and bright and 
shining, too. 

Now, with the fall term just open- 
ing, is the time to buy or make some- 
thing for your room. New curtains, a 
gay chair cover, or a large, attractive 
lamp shade may be all that is needed to 
brighten the room up a bit. 

What a difference every little thing 
you do can make in the appearance 
of your living quarters! And then, what 
an inspiration to keep it that way— 
a fitting background for your charm! 








HOW TO SECURE A TEACHING POSITION 


What Qualities Impress the School Superintendent? 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


Formerly, Assistant to the Director of Teacher Placement, 


This is the second in a series of ar- 
ticles, begun in the June issue of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, that concretely 
covers all the firsthand information 
you will need if you go job-hunting. 
Here Mrs. Firth tells what qualities 
school superintendents want in a 
teacher, and it should be as helpful to 
you in your present teaching position 
as in planning for a new one. Prac- 
tical articles on other specific points 
will appear here throughout the year. 


EARLY, hundreds of university 
seniors are faced with the 
problem of securing their first 
teaching positions, and teachers with 
experience are seeking advancement. 
This series is to assist them in finding 
positions they desire. The discussions, 
on various aspects of the problem, aim 
to answer repeatedly asked questions. 
The procedures recommended in each 
article have been found effective, and 
many have come to be accepted prac- 
tices. They are offered with a sugges- 
tion to the applicant that she study 
herself, the job she is seeking, and the 


personality with whom she is dealing. 


CHOOL officials look for certain 

qualities in their teachers. It is in- 
teresting to observe the general agree- 
ment among employing officials when 
they state their requirements. 

A study was made of the calls (over 
3,000) coming into a university place- 
ment bureau for one year, to determine 
the qualifications requested by school 
superintendents and school and college 
officials. ‘Topping the list and stated 
as a requirement in nearly all cases was 
a pleasing or superior personality. Such 
a personality was variously described, 
but the most frequently stated charac- 
teristics were: 

Pleasing appearance; attractive, “easy 

to look at.” 

Well-modulated and pleasing voice; 

clear enunciation. 

Good manners; social graces. 

Ability to get on with others, to 

work with others without fric- 
tion. (Superintendents seek evi- 
dences of this co-operative ability 
in campus activities, social af- 
fairs, and in group work.) 
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How can you find time for those all-important trifles to accomplish. Here’s a way to attend \ 
little beauty rites that are so apt to go un- to some of them in less than 8 minutes each— \ 
done in a busy schedule of school, war work, by fitting them in with the routine you follow AN 
and social activities? Taken collectively they every night. You'll want to arrange a similar \X 
seem to loom large, but singly they are mere program to suit your specific needs. 

IT REQUIRES ONLY 
ON 1 WILL 8 MINUTES BECAUSE I 
SUNDAY Practice poise by correctly walking, standing, Am doing my regular before-bedtime 
sitting, going up and down stairs (I check exercises—they help to keep me fit 
posture by balancing a book on my head) 
MONDAY Take inventory of my clothes, putting in a Am taking daily care of my laundry 
special place those that need attention, and and doing other odds and ends 
\ writing a note about things I should do later 
TUESDAY Give myself a pedicure, tending to rough Have just finished my nightly bath, 
places with a softening cream and my feet are warm and relaxed 
WEDNESDAY Apply a good lubricating cream to my elbows Have just finished creaming my face, 
and my hands, and massage well, so that and am about ready to hop into 
they will become smooth while I sleep bed 
THURSDAY Brush my hair fifty extra strokes for good Am giving my hair its nightly brush- 
measure, massage my scalp, and use any ing, at least 100 strokes 
preparation that my type of hair demands 
Put some fresh polish on my nails, occasion- Have my nail kit out, having just fin- \ 
on ally a new and different shade, using a cuti- ished applying some nail oil or \ 
cle oil and being sure that all the nail polish cream and smoothing off any rough \\ 
from my last manicure is removed edges \ 
\ N 
SATURDAY Give myself a good, quick facial, removing Am relaxing in my room before sup- 
any blemishes that mar a lovely complexion per for that needed “lift 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 











Good taste in dress; neat, appropri- 
ate clothes; good grooming. 

Good health. 

Emotional stability; poise. 

Forc2; drive. 

“Without these qualities,” said one 
superintendent, “a Phi Beta Kappa key 
counts little.” 

Other requirements desired are listed 
below in order of their preference. 

Adequate academic training; recent 
training. (Special skills are re- 
quired in some fields.) 

Ability to discipline, to handle prob- 
lems, to manage study hall. 

Ability to “get the subject across” 
to others. 

Acceptance of responsibility; seeing 
through an assignment without 
alibis. 

Ability and willingness to direct ex- 
tracurricular activities (a part of 
education today). 

Tact. 

Loyalty. 

Professional interest. 

Initiative without aggression; re- 
sourcefulness. 

Sense of humor. 

Successful teaching experience (de- 
manded by most large cities). 

Interest in the community; partici- 
pation in community activities. 
(Superintendents are always con- 
cerned with questions such as the 
following: Will the teacher fit 
into my community? Will she be 
readily accepted by everyone? 
She may be a good teacher, but 
will she be good for this dis- 
trict? The teacher who leaves 
town every week end is often re- 
sented, especially in the smaller 
communities. ) 

Several studies have been carried out 
to determine what factors make for 
individual success or failure in the 
business and professional worlds. It 
has been estimated that technical train- 
ing counts 20 to 30 per cent, while 
personal qualities count 70 to 80 per 
cent. The basis of teacher selection by 
school officials seems to support this 
statement, 
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A HISTORY QUIZ 


SISTER STELLA MARIE 
® IN PREPARATION for the quiz, 


every pupil writes three or four 
original questions on the history lesson 
for that day, and places them in a 
large box which is prepared for that 
purpose. The class is then divided into 
two separate groups. Each chooses a 
captain and a name for its team. 

The teams stand on either side of the 
box. Both teams start out with a hun- 
dred points. A pupil marks the score 
on the blackboard. He writes the 
name of each team, and draws two 
columns under each name, placing a 
plus sign at the top of one column and 
a minus sign at the top of the other. 

The captain at the right says, “I 
wish to make this a five-point (or as 
many points from five to twenty-five 
as he wishes) question.” He then 
draws a question from the box, reads it 
aloud, and gives the answer. If he 
gives the correct answer, he scores five 
points, which are added to the hundred 
points for his team, but if he fails to 
answer correctly, the five points are 
deducted from the hundred points. 

The captain at the left draws a 
question (making it as many points as 
he wishes). The quiz continues in this 
way, first one team drawing a question, 
and then the other team. The team 
having the highest score wins. 

I found that this quiz was an in- 
valuable method for review, because 
the same question was written several 
times, but worded differently. The 
quiz also gave the pupils training in 
the use of the dictionary. Many ques- 
tions asked for definitions of certain 
words, phrases, and abbreviations. 


A CHECKING DEVICE 


ETHEL JOHNSON 


@ WHEN a class memorizes the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution or some 
other selection, testing the work be- 
comes a problem. We have solved this, 
and also added interest to our work, by 
writing such selections from memory 
rather than repeating them orally. 
Then the children exchange papers and 
stand. As I read the correct selection, 
they check for errors. If Mary finds 
an error on John’s paper, she quietly 
signals for him to be seated. In this 
way all who wrote a perfect paper are 
standing when we have finished. 
The same plan may be used with 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar, or any 
objective-test paper. 
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AN OPENING EXERCISE 


® AS AN opening exercise, I ask the 

children to tell the most beautiful 
thing they saw that morning. This 
arouses interest, and tends to make the 
pupils sensitive to things about them, 
things that perhaps they saw with their 
eyes but not with their minds. From 
this they learn not to take beauty and 
kind acts as a matter of course. Their 
ability to tell in words what they see 
and feel is developed. Often a shy 
child forgets his self-consciousness in 
his eagerness to tell of a kind act or of 
the beauty of a new flower. 


A GEOGRAPHY HELP 


HOLLY DREW GEARY 


@ IN TEACHING geography, I find 
that little devices by which chil- 
dren can remember facts are most help- 
ful. For example, to aid the children 
in remembering the names of the Great 
Lakes, I first explain that the lakes are 
homes for fish, and then that the ini- 
tials of the names of the lakes spell 
homes: HH for Huron, O for Ontario, 
M for Michigan, E for Erie, and S for 
Superior, 
The children devise their own word 
plays to help them remember health 
habits, grammar rules, and manners. 


PRIMARY ART WORK 


MARYJANE HEATON 


® THE children of my primary grade 

enjoy activities that involve the 
study of animals, especially camels and 
elephants, which are easy for them to 
draw and cut out. They create a scene 
on butcher’s paper that resembles the 
natural home of the animal being 
studied. After they have discussed the 
desert on which the camels live, they 
make the desert sands with brown 
chalk and palm trees with green, using 
their knowledge of near and far per- 
spective. They arrange their cutout 
camels on the paper, and fasten them 
with gummed transparent tape. 

Most of the pupils have attended a 
circus and have seen elephants. They 
like to make circus tents with bright- 
colored chalk on a long strip of butch- 
er’s paper. The elephants are put on 
in the same manner as the camels. 

The pictures help to give each child 
2 feeling of having contributed some- 
thing worth while to the classwork. 





NUMBER COMBINATIONS 


JULIA BURKE 


® MY THIRD- and fourth-grade 

children have found that review- 
ing number combinations and learning 
multiplication facts can be fun. I keep 
a box labeled “Combinations” on my 
desk. Any child may borrow the box 
when he has time. 

For the addition combinations and 
their answers I used yellow construc- 
tion paper cut in rectangular shapes. 
For the subtraction combinations and 
their answers I used orange construc- 
tion paper, and for the multiplication 
facts I used red paper. 

These sets of cards make three defi- 
nite games. The object of each game 
is to match the combination with its 
answer. The children may work alone, 
but they prefer to work in pairs or in 
groups, because they like to make a 
contest out of each game. 


WHAT [| LEARNED TODAY 


ANABEL LYTLE 


@ IT IS the habit of many parents 
to ask their children after school 
what they learned in school that day. 
Sometimes the children are unable to 
tell anything definite, and are made to 
feel that they have learned nothing. 
We spend five minutes at closing 
hour for each pupil to tell something 
he has learned that day. This gives the 
children an incentive for their work 
and prepares them for the familiar 
question upon arrival at home. 


ASSIGNMENT NOTES 


CECILIA VITS 


@ LAST term I experienced great dif- 

ficulty in having members of my 
third, fourth, and fifth grades remem- 
ber their assignments in full, until we 
made some little notebooks to be used 
for assignment notes only. 

During an art period we cut white 
paper into strips 6” x 3” for leaves. 
Then each child designed a cover from 
construction paper, punched holes in 
cover and leaves, and bound his booklet 
together with colored yarn. 

During several class periods I gave 
first an oral assignment with its ex- 


planation; then wrote an abbreviated 
form on the blackboard. The latter 
was copied by the pupils. Soon they 


were able to jot down assignment notes 
without having them written on the 
blackboard. Each child seemed proud 
to think he was a good enough stenog- 
rapher to have all of his notes both 
correct and complete. 

The booklets motivated stricter at- 
tention during class assignments, and 
better-prepared lessons resulted. 


FIGURE DRAWING 


ROSEMARIE WILSON 


@ IN ANY upper grade, I have 

found it both very helpful and in- 
teresting to begin a study of figure 
drawing by using toothpicks for stick 
figures. A nickel box furnishes enough 
for a roomful of children. 

Each child is provided with an en- 
velop for his equipment, consisting of 
five full-length toothpicks for legs and 
body, two halves for shoulders and 
hips, four three-quarter lengths for 
arms, and five one-quarter lengths for 
feet, hands, and neck. The children 
cut a paper oval for the head. 

We lay these stick figures out on the 
desks to illustrate people in various ac- 
tivities. Sometimes I hold up pictures 
of figures in action for the children to 
work out the positions in stick figures. 
Often they bring their own pictures 
from magazines, and occasionally we 
pose for one another. 

This approach to the problem of 
figure drawing gives children a clear 
idea of proportion and action before 
actual drawing of clothed figures be- 
gins. It appeals to them as a game. 





To Club Contributors 


@ MANY teachers tell us that the sug- 

gestions on the pages of the Help- 
One-Another Club are invaluable. As you 
know, these short articles are written by 
teachers from their own experience. 
Wouldn’t you, too, like to submit practi- 
cal teaching devices? 

We pay one dollar upon publication for 
each article appearing in this department. 
An additional dollar is paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we publish. 
(Don’t forget to write your name and ad- 
dress on the back of each photograph.) 

The following rules should be observed 
in preparing the manuscripts for the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 

‘An article should not exceed 300 words. 

Place your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 


manuscript. (If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your husband’s.) 

When you submit more than one article, 
use a separate sheet of paper for each. _ 

If possible, articles should be type- 
written, with double spacing. When a 
handwritten article is submitted, write 
plainly, on one side of the sheet only, 
leaving space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 812” x 11”, is preferred. 

It is not necessary to send a letter with 
an article. However, if you wish to do so, 
write it on a separate sheet. 

Address mail for this department to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, THE 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not acknowledge articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, nor 
do we return unavailable articles. 
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DRAWING 


ACTUAL SIZE 





© Borden Co 


YOURS-ALMOST A GIFT! 


35 drawings of Elsie, the Borden Cow, exactly like this, for your class to color! 


WHEN a particularly trying day is dragging to a close in your 
classroom . . . 

When the back rows whisper and the front rows wriggle . . . 

When your whole room is noisy and restless .. . 


You'll thank your lucky stars that you sent for these 
outline drawings of Elsie, the famous Borden Cow! 


Just hand one to each child. Show them how to tint the pictures 
with crayon or water colors. Marvel at the hush that falls over 


the entire room. Elsie’s pictures fascinate children! 


This is only one suggestion, of course. Many teachers prefer to 
use these drawings to add interest to a class discussion of milk and 
the many wholesome foods made from it. 


Send for your package of color-in pictures today. You'll get 35 
drawings, all ready for use, exactly as shown. Together with a Full- 
Color Picture to serve as a coloring guide. Just mail one of the 3 
coupons below with 10¢ to cover part of the cost. Act quickly, as 
the supply is limited! 


Clip one of these coupons today.:.leave the others for your friends to send in! 


Tue Borpen COMPANY, 


) tej 
fe R te 





Tue Borpen Company, 


4 4 Tue Borpen Company, 


























P.O. Box 89, New York, N.Y. sy P.O. Box 89, New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 89, New York, N.Y. 

Please send me package containing 35 “‘color-in”’ Be | Please send me package containing 35 ‘‘color-in” ~ Please send me package containing 35 “color-in” 
drawings of picture shown above and one Full-Color : drawings of picture shown above and one Full-Color drawings of picture shown above and one Full-Color 
Guide. f Guide. Guide. 

Name j Name Name 
Address | Address Address 
City State City State. City. State 
I enclose 10¢ to cover out-of-pocket costs. I enclose 10¢ to cover out-of-pocket costs. I enclose 10¢ to cover out-of-pocket costs. 
‘ 
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Growing up in War Times.. 


it is more important today than ever 
that girls have a straightforward ex- 
planation of menstruation. They need 
to understand menstruation as a normal, 
healthy function. 

Each year the Modess program of 
menstrual education is used by an in- 
creasing number of teachers. They write 
us—they tell us at conventions—that 
we are helping them meet a real need. 

Here is material on menstruation for 
two distinct groups of gitrls—those ap- 
proaching puberty, and those of high 
school age who are eager for more com- 


plete, more detailed information. 





This free program of menstrual 


education gives you: 





completely revised version of “The Periodic Cycle,” 


tion on health and personal care is given. 
The text is friendly—conversational. 


A booklet for younger girls. 


A brand-new booklet—for girls of high school age, Here is a 
prepared 
with the assistance of doctors and well-known educators. The 
process of menstruation is explained simply, clearly. Informa- 


, na 


aI , 4 ot Comp 
Nancy's Big- 


gest Day at Camp” provides fundamental | 
? 


information on menstruation, in readable, story form. This 
booklet has been used extensively by teachers in preparing 


girls for their first menstrual period. 


Two new Teaching Outlines: Prepared by teachers. These outlines provide a guide 


ena, 


to the use of the two booklets for the two age groups. 





Periodic Cycle.” 
high school classrooms. 


Six Menstrual Anatomy Charts —for the teacher. These 
graphic charts provide illustrative material for “The 
They are well adapted to the work of 





For Students: Please send me: 
“The Periodic 
Nancy's Biggest Day 


‘ copies of new edition of 
Cycle.” 
at Camp.” 


copies of " 





Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-45, Milltown, New Jersey 


For teachers: Please send me: 

( ) two teaching outlines, ( ) a set of 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of 
the Charts is limited to teachers who use ‘“The 
Periodic Cycle” in their classes.) 











Cash boty Vay for Vou 








5 (hthon Christmas Cards 


Make good money spare 
time taking orders for 


“PRIZE” Assortment 


2i levely Christmas folders. Latest, smart 
designs, Amazing value. Retails $1. Your 
com preita to 50c. 11 fast-selling boxes: 
Gift Wraps Bee chings, Religious, Humorous, PERSONAL 
Everyday . -big vari variety fine quality Personal 

Chris Cards with sender's name, low Hey da aaii icp) 
as 50 for 1 Big sellers, quick profits No ex- 

perience needed. Samples on approval. Write. BAAN EGG 

CHILTON GREETINGS COMPANY 

147 Eesex, Dept. cs. Boston, Mass. 






50 for $9 





Invitations - Announcements 
190 haend-engraved $10.00 
@ j ng Including two sets of envelopes 


100 Imitation Engraved 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards 


54 





$3.50 
$1.00 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1030 Chestnut $t., Philadelphia,Pa. 








BLACKFEET INDIANS of 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
This unusual packet contains full colored re- 
productions 9x12 ins. of 24 Blackfeet Indian 
paintings by Winold Reiss, and a brilliant ac- 
count of the Blackfeet Tribe written by the 
late Frank Bird Linderman. Per packet of 24 
pictures and booklet elie $1.00 
Get them from your favorite Book Shop, School 
Supply Dealer, or order direct from 


ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

















FOR CLASSWORK, 
Gpecrete burnt wood etchings, rified glass. 
. mate not nee war effort. 

‘any patriotic subjects. Write tor catalog 1-9 
THAYER “a CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St.,: 


CHICAGO 








AN ARITHMETIC GAME 


PERCIS I. NEAVES 


@ THE pupils of my fourth grade 

always enjoy playing this multipli- 
cation and division game. Each child 
is given a dozen squares of paper upon 
which to write numbers from one 
through twelve, large enough to be 
seen in all parts of the room, writing 
only one number on each square. Then 
each pupil selects any number he wishes 
from his pile, and places it in front 
of him. 

A leader is chosen to come to the 
front of the room. He holds up be- 
fore the children one of the numbers 
and asks a pupil at his seat to look at 
his own top number and silently mul- 
tiply that number by the number the 
leader is holding. The pupil at his seat 
gives the answer orally. For example, 
the leader may be holding 6 in front of 
the class, and the pupil whom the lead- 
er calls upon may be looking at 5. The 
pupil at his seat multiplies silently 6 
times 5, and then orally gives the an- 
swer, 30. 

Then the leader has to tell what 
number the pupil at his seat is looking 
at, which he does by dividing silently 
his number into the answer that the 
pupil gave him. For example, his num- 
ber, which was 6, is divided into the 
answer, 30, that the pupil at his seat 
gave him. Thus he tells the pupil that 
he is looking at 5. 

Let your pupils try this game for 
both recreational and drill purposes. 


BUTTON PICTURES 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


@ MAKING button pictures is a fas- 
cinating art activity. Even the 
primary children can make them with 
little or no teacher supervision. First - 
grade children made the picture illus- 
trated by sewing buttons on a small 
rectangle of colored construction paper 
to represent the clown’s head and body, 
and pasting paper of contrasting colors 
cut in the proper shapes to carry out 
the idea. 
A turtle requires one large button; 
a bird or a cat, one large and one small 
button; a bicycle, two buttons of 
equal size. Flowers, wagons, and 
trucks are other subjects which some 
of the children will surely want to 
make. By using different colored but- 
tons and paper, the effects obtained are 
novel and striking. 











CLUB EXCHANGE 





THE INSTRUCTOR is always 
glad to be a medium whereby 
you and your pupils may corre- 
spond with other schools. We 
open these columns for your ex- 
change notices, and we offer 
these suggestions: 

To develop a satisfactory cor- 
respondence, send in your no- 
tices EARLY. 

Try to include in your notice 
some point of special interest 
in your locality. 

Have your pupils answer as 
many of the letters received as 
possible. Your notice invites 
correspondence; therefore the 
children who write in response 
expect replies. 

If your pupils wish to write 
to a school listed below, have 
them do so soon after your copy 
of THE INSTRUCTOR r- 
rives. 

Address notices to: Club Ex- 
change, THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Arkansas.—The pupils of my _ rural 
school, grades one through six, and I 
would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with pupils and teachers in other 
states of the Union, Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Canada, and the Latin-American 
countries. Address: Miss Della Neal, 
Hobbtown School, Rudy, Arkansas. 


California—The girls and boys of the 
Buckhorn Elementary School would like to 
correspond with other children anywhere. 
We are in a rural district surrounded by 
orange groves, and are located about forty- 
five miles from Hollywood. Address: 
Mrs. Alice Milton, 422 Foothill Drive, 
Fillmore, California. 


Illinois—The pupils in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades of Washington 
School wish to correspond with girls and 
boys in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Address: Mr. Clyde Browning, 
Washington School, Clinton, Illinois. 


lowa.—The pupils of my seventh and 
eighth grades would like to exchange let- 
ters, post cards, pictures, and snapshots 
with pupils of other schools in the United 
States and its possessions. Address mail to: 
Miss Florence Peters, Baldwin Public 
School, Baldwin, Iowa. 


Kansas.—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades one to eight, and I would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, and pictures 
with pupils and teachers throughout the 
United States and Canada. We are located 
in the central part of the Western Plains 
of Kansas. Address: Miss Betty Stanley, 
Milo School, Barnard, Kansas. 


Kansas.—My eighth-grade pupils would 
like to correspond with other pupils in the 
United States and its possessions. We live 
on the edge of the dust bowl. Cattle 
trails to Dodge City went through here in 
the early days. Address: Miss Eleanor 
Lowe, Box 85, Meade, Kansas. 


Kansas.—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades one, two, three, five, six, seven, and 
eight, and I would like to exchange letters 
and post cards with other pupils and teach- 


ers. Address mail to: Miss Omadine 
Roberds, R.D. 3, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Louisiana—The pupils of my fifth 


grade would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of Mexico, Central America, and 
South America. Our school is located in 
the deep South, near the Mississippi River. 
Address mail to: Mrs. Iola Havard, Har- 
risonburg, Louisiana. 
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All Kellogg Cereals 
meet the requirements of the 


U.S. Official Nutrition Food Rules 


As recommended by the Food and Nutrition Board, every 
Kellogg Cereal is made of WHOLE GRAIN, or is restored to 
WHOLE GRAIN LEVELS OF VITAMIN B; (Thiamin), Niacin and Iron 


s the manufacturer of cereals preferred and may also be used in scores of recipes which 
A eaten by millions of : Americans every day,the require no heating. A card addressed to the 
Kellogg Company recognizes the part its prod- Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, 
ucts will play in the National Nutrition Program. = Michigan, will bring you a selection of such 


The Nutrition Division, Office of Defense recipes for your use. 
Health and Welfare Services, has defined cereals 
as included in the Official Food Rules as whole 
grain products, or products restored to original 
whole grain levels of Thiamin, Niacin and Iron. 

Every cereal made by Kellogg’s meets these 
requirements as follows: 


WHOLE GRAIN VALUES 
(Thiamin, Niacin and Iron) 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes ‘) A L L 


4 ‘a 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies eS 
Kellogg’s All-Bran Bs CYGS 
Kellogg's 10% Bran Flakes Ee C E R k A L Sy 
MADE FROM WHOLE GRAIN sup ly i 
Kellogg’s Shredded Wheat P / 


Kellogg's Wheat Krispies WHOLE GRAI N- 


Kellogg’s Krumbles 





natural or restored 


VALUES 


; as recommended by the 
“2 US. NUTRITION FOOD RULES > 


In addition to supplying whole grain nutrients, 
Kellogg Cereals encourage greater consump- 
tion of milk and fruit; help to save sugar because 






they are pre-sweetened; and help to save time 
and fuel because they require no cooking. They 





Copr. 1942 by Kellogg Company 


* * * * * * * * * * * + * * 
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COMPLETE TEACHING UNIT 
on the Unique Sugar Beet 


Touches 
these 10 
Subjects: 


a trouble getting and holding the 
pupil's attention with this colored, 4-foot 
chart of the life cycle of the sugar beet! 
And it comes to you free, together with a 


35-page teaching unit, a set of photograph- 


GEOGRAPHY ! 
eae ic studies of the industry and the richly- 
FARMING illustrated 62-page book, ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


STOCK-FEEDING 
CHEMISTRY 
MANUFACTURING 


You yourself will glean from this material 
new and unsuspected facts about one of the 
world’s great agricultural industries. You 


TRANSPORTATION — will find many an occasion to pass it on to 
CLIMATE 

| your students. Both you and your classes 
NUTRITION 1 fe by | ) h aol 
HEALTH wi pro it y earning the parta single 


vegetable plays in American life—and you 
will be entertained in doing so. 


Mark the coupon below and send it in NOW. 
The chart, pictures and booklets will come 
promptly. This offer is made only to teachers 
of intermediate and upper grades, for whom 
the unit is designed. 




















UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
47.1 Sugar Building, Denver, Colorado 


Send me your Wall Chart, Teaching Unit, pictures of your industry and ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


Name 
School____EE 
on _ 
I teech___. 








State___ 





(Mention grade and subject taught) 





























COUNSELOR 





Your Music Counselor 


LAURA BRYANT 
Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 


Ithaca, New York 


“ ADVICE to help you teach music will appear in these columns 


in answer to your 


uestions sent to 


iss Bryant, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enclose a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


My fourth-grade class flats the pitch very 
often during a song. Please offer some 
suggestions for overcoming this. 


True pitch is largely a matter of 
thinking. However, see that all physi- 
cal conditions are correct during sing- 
ing period. Require of every singer a 
good posture and relaxed jaw and throat 
muscles. Blow the pitch pipe strongly 
and definitely. Be sure the class starts 
with the correct pitch. Train your 
own ear to listen for this. Test the 


pitch frequently during the singing. 
Train the class to listen to the testing. 
Be sure the songs are in the correct 
key. Sometimes a class will flat in the 
key of A flat and sing true to pitch 
in the key of A. Don't sing with the 
children. 


Listen. 





Please describe your method of teaching 
young children to sing. How do you 
help those who cannot sing? 


Music is a language. The approach 
to the teaching of music parallels the 
teaching of spoken language. A lan- 
guage needs a vocabulary. A vocab- 
ulary for a language and for singing is 
acquired through the ear. A _ child 
hears his first word many, many times 
before he attempts to speak it. So he 
should hear his first singing tones many 
times before he makes the attempt to 
match them. 

Fifty per cent of children of begin- 
ning school age can match tones. They 
may be taught short song sentences 
which are within their range as to mel- 
ody and words. (Continued on page 64) 


Your Science Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


ARE you confronted with problems in your science teaching? 


Then write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edito- 


rial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


He will reply in these col- 


umns, or by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Should upper-grade pupils follow an ac- 
cepted pattern in solving science prob- 
lems? If so, what is the procedure? 


Pupils at this level can do a great 
deal toward gaining a foundation for 
solving problems in a scientific way. 
This is one reason for including the 
study of science in these grades. There 
is much talk about developing better 
thinkers in our schools. Science must 
make extensive contributions in this 
respect or it cannot be justified as a 
part of the school curriculum. 

In general, the pattern for effective 
problem solving is as follows: 

1. Recognize the problem to be 
solved, and state it clearly. 

2. Recall earlier experiences that may 
help in solving the problem. 

3. Search for new facts that may 


| , bear upon the problem. 


4. Evaluate the suggestions that 
come to mind, and select the one that 
appears most promising. 

§. Test the suggestion for its truth. 

6. Formulate a conclusion, and test 
the conclusion by reference to its truth 
in other situations. 

Care should be taken so that the proc- 
ess is not overworked, thus becoming an 
obstacle when pupils want the answer 
to a fact they can easily find in a book. 


° 


Do you consider it necessary to have 
enough laboratory equipment so that pu- 
pils can do individual experiments? 


I know of but few schools where 
such an abundance of equipment is 
available. Most schools have only 
enough apparatus for a class demon- 
stration by the (Continued on page 64) 
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When these 4 men say 


- yee Cote UOlG 


A NEW plan by which these four men 
offer entertaining and beautiful books 
to you... delivered to your home for only 


LIFTON FADIMAN, Sinclair 

Lewis, Carl Van Doren and Alex- 

ander Woollcott are among the 
country’s most famous literary experts. 
These men know and love good books; 
they can recognize a good book when 
they read one. So—when all four of them 
recommend a book to you, you can be 
dead sure that book is eminently worth 
reading—worth owning. 

Now, these men often come across a 
book which they intensely enjoy and ad- 
mire—yet which has not come to the atten- 
tion of the general public. 

This fact bothers them. They want to 
do something about it. They want to share 
their pleasures and discoveries with you. 
And that is the reason why they have or- 
ganized The Readers Club. This club 
enables them to find you; to tell you about 
good, enjoyable, easy-to-read books which 
it is not likely you have ever read before. 
And they are going to offer you these 
books for only $1. 


What kind of books? 


ELL, it is a fact, one which you 

probably know to be true, that the 
best books sometimes fail to come to your 
attention when they are first published. 
Lost Horizon for one example was quietly 
dozing upon its publisher's shelves until 
Alexander Woollcott spoke about it over 
the radio. Of Human Bondage was little 
known for years until Carl Van Doren 
helped to tell you about it. 

There are many reasons why “books are 
born to blush unread”. They may lack 
good advertising or publicity. Or a book 
may be published at the time of a catas- 
trophic world event and nobody pays any 
attention to it. Sometimes, a book is pub- 
lished when ev erybody is completely oc- 
cupied with a Gone With The Wind. 

It is therefore a fact that The Readers 
Club will issue some of the best books 
ever published in this country. The Read- 
ers Club promises you a world of new 
pleasure and new thrills. 


Books YOU can enjoy, for $1 
HESE BOOKS are not “precious” 
books or books with a limited or spe- 

cial appeal—they are, first and foremost, 
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entertaining. They have been read and 
re-read by their admirers, they have stood 
the test of time. Where are most of the 
best sellers of five, ten years ago? Vanished 
like the snows of yesteryear. But these are 
books which will endure. 

And the most remarkable thing about 
the whole scheme is the fact that these 
books cost you only $1, and the price of 
$1 is maintained in the face of rising costs 
of all materials. 


Books that are ornaments 
for your home 


HESE BOOKS are not cheap re- 

prints. They are full-sized books, not 
pocket editions. Each is designed by one 
of America’s most famous designers of 
books. Each book is set up in new type, 
printed from new plates on good paper, 
end staunchly bound in fine cloth. Because 
so large a quantity of books are printed 
(there are already more than one hundred 
thousand members! ) it is logical that each 
new edition, at $1, will prove a better- 
made book than the original edition at 
$2.50 or $3. Just one look at one book 
will convince you of this! 


Yet you buy only the books 


you want! 


LEASE remember that The Readers 

Club has no intention of selling you 
books which you don’t want. You will get 
a description of each book before it is dis- 
tributed. If it does not seem the kind of 
book which will interest you, you may 
reject the book in advance. Thus you exer- 
cise your own free choice. But more than 
that, even after you get the book, you may 
return it if it does not please you. 















How to become a member 


T IS on these very liberal terms that we 
now ask you to fill in the application 
below and send it to us immediately. As 
soon as we receive your application we 
will send you—of course without charge— 





is worth reading | 


He is not only the famous inter- 
locutor of “Information, Please,” 
he is also Literary Editor of The 
New Yorker. His new anthology, 
Reading I’ve Liked, is already 
immensely popular. 


America's winner of the Nobel 
Prize in Literature, the author of 
such great books as Main Street, 
Babbitt, Elmer Gantry and Ar- 
rowsmith, he is now at work on a 
new novel, 


(4,4 


Editor of The Cambridge History 
of American Literature, winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize for his Ben- 
jamin Franklin, he has just com- 
pleted The Secret History of the 
American Revolution. 


Droste? / 


\ Garr” 


' The man who, with his “Town 

} Crier" program, gave radio ita 
first literate broadcast; wit, ra- 
conteur, critic of good books; he 
has just delivered a series of eight 
broaacasts from England. 


a copy of a beautiful new magazine called 
Tue Reaper (edited by Carl Van Doren ) 
in which you will find many interesting 
articles and essays and a full description 
of the current book. 

Be one of the first readers of Tue In- 
sTRUCTOR to be in on this exciting new plan! 











NAME 


THE READERS CLUB, 41 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK: 

Please enroll me as a member, It is understood that you will publish for the mem- 
bers one book each month, selected for publication by the Committee consisting of 
Clifton Fadiman, Sinclair Lewis, Alexander Woollcott, and Car] Van Doren as chair- 
man, It is understood that you will send each book to me for one dollar, plus ten cents 
to cover the partial cost of wrapping and postage. It is understood that you will send 
me a copy of News ror THE Mempers each month, in which I will find a description of 
the forthcoming month's publication; that I may then send you word to refrain from 
sending the book to me, or may even return the book to you within five days after 











ADDRESS 














receiving it if I am not pleased with it. 





Here’s what a Dentist told us about 


PEPSODENT 


TOOTH POWDER— 





Problems in Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


QUESTIONS about using visual aids will be answered by 
Dr. McClusky in this department. Address him in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
For a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





I learned firsthand that 
Twin Tests prove 


PEPSODENT MAKES 


TEETH 


DENTIST: I was skeptical when you askéd me 
to conduct one of the Twin Tests. Your claims 
for Pepsodent Powder sounded almost too 
good to be true. 


US: We admit ours is a pretty broad statement 
ss. but what happened in your test? 


a A 


m F 


DENTIST: Absolutely! I'm convinced now that 
your statement...“*Pepsodent produces a lustre 
on teeth twice as bright as the average of all 
other leading brands"’.. .is accurate and truth- 
ful, I saw positive proof of it! 








TWICE AS BRIGHT 


DENTIST: The twins’ teeth had a high lustre 
to start, and I doubted that any dentifrice 
could improve it; but in a few weeks I learned 
that Pepsodent polishes teeth better than any 
other dentifrice I have ever seen. 


US: That's conclusive proof of our claims. 


x 
US: That's right! These Twin Tests provide 
final, visual evidence of Pepsodent’s superior 
polishing ability ...a fact subscribed to by the 


twins, their families and friends, leading Jab- 
oratories and dental technicians! 
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Can you suggest a good method of keeping 
tripod tips from slipping on hard-surfaced 
or polished floors? 


Many cameramen have overcome this 
particular difficulty by placing a half- 
dozen pages of a newspaper under each 
leg of the tripod. Others have found 
that two or three thicknesses of rough 
cardboard about one-foot square will 
solve the problem. If you have a pad 
made from sponge rubber, such as is 
used in deadening the vibration in elec- 
tric refrigerators and household machin- 
ery, you will find it satisfactory. 


* 


Please explain just what a diorama is 
and describe how this can be used in 
schools or for educational purposes. 


A true diorama is a series of paint- 
ings intended for spectacular display, 
in which, by the use of cloth transpar- 
encies and arrangements of lights, alter- 
ations in the pictures are made in view 
of the spectators. 

This term is now commonly applied 
to small exhibits which have a three- 





dimensional appearance achieved by a 


Associate Professor of Elementa 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


painted background and a foreground 
in which figures are placed. Museums 
make extensive use of this type of di- 
orama in educational exhibits, and many 
schools are using them to illustrate the 
history of their local communities and 
to clarify the study of nature. 


e 


Is it desirable to clean motion-picture 
film frequently? If so, can you suggest a 
simple method for doing it? 


Motion-picture film will certainly 
pick up dust and grit during projection. 
Unless the film and projector are thor- 
oughly cleaned from time to time, the 
grit will accumulate in the interior 
parts of the projector, particularly on 
the aperture plate, and will scratch the 
film to an extent that will ruin it. 

A simple method of cleaning the film 
is to use a pad made of fleece or of a 
lamb’s-wool polishing cloth. This you 
may fold over the film, permitting the 
film to slip through the pad when re- 
winding. The pad may be used dry or 
with any of the standard film-cleaning 
fluids sold by your photographic dealer. 


Solving Your Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Education, 





SEND your language, spelling, and handwriting problems to 
Dr. Dawson, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. She will answer in these columns, 
or by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


FREE! Two interesting educational booklets ...just fill in this coupon: 
a —_ “4 _—— er ee = se  e-  -  iee  aser eer — re  eere — es ea eas ee” 
| The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 9409 

141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
| Please send me gratis: 
| (] “Seeing Double—A True Story About Identical Twins” 
| () “Teeth and How to Care for Them” 


Name . - secccce 


Address 


¢ ity . 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 








$.5C0 each. 
to your order for THE INSTRUCTOR 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y 


Activities for all Grades 


Do You Let 

THE INSTRUCTOR 
HANDBOOKS 

Help You Teach? 


$.35 each if added 


Elementary Science for All Grades 
Handwork for All Grades 

Health Activities for All Grades 
Safety Activities for All Grades 


Seatwork for Primary Grades 


The Social Studies for All Grades 


Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades 








My pupils do well in their regular spell- 
ing lessons but they misspell many words 


in other work. What should I do? 


In the week’s spelling list, include 
common words that will be needed in 
other lessons. Let each pupil make and 
keep a booklet in which he records the 
words he misspells in other lessons. 
(Probably, at the top of papers you 
return, you should write correctly any 
words that have been misspelled.) For 
slow-learning pupils, list only basic 
words; for good spellers, list the less 
common words that will be needed 
rather frequently. At least once each 
week, provide a period when the pupils 
may help one another with their indi- 
vidual lists. 

If you teach fourth grade or above, 
you should have systematic lessons for 
training your pupils to use the diction- 
ary efhciently. While they are work- 
ing on an assignment, they can check 
the spelling of words which they have 
not yet mastered. 

Try to find out why certain pupils 
are poor spellers. The chances are that 
they do not have an effective technique 


of study, and will profit from being 
taught suitable steps to use in learning 
new words, 


* 


What is advocated in regard to the amount 
und kind of grammar to be taught in the 
seventh and eighth grades? 


Teach grammar that is needed. That 
will be much or little according to the 
requirements of your pupils. Teach 
grammar that will help them to im- 
prove their sentence structure, to use 
words correctly, and to achieve variety 
in style. Carefully analyze the weak- 
ness and strength of your pupils’ ver- 
bal expression. Then decide whether 
sentence analysis, recognition of the 
parts of speech, and practice in noting 
the various types of agreement in word 
forms are likely to result in enriched 
vocabularies, greater skill in selecting 
proper verb and pronoun forms, abil- 
ity to discriminate between adjectives 
and adverbs, and more effective com- 
position of sentences. Omit all gram- 
mar that will not give immediate and 
pertinent help. 
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Your Reading 
Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching read- 
ng If so, write Miss Kibbe, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. For a reply by mail, en- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I have heard some discussion of changes 
in the school reading program during the 
war period. What changes are implied? 
No drastic changes in the methods 
of teaching reading in the elementary 
school are expected. However, there 
may be changes in the type of reading 
material used and recommended. 
There probably should be increased 
emphasis upon recreational reading to 
help children escape from the war talk 
and worries of their elders. They can- 
not, and possibly should not, be kept 
from this entirely, but much reading 
for sheer enjoyment is good for them. 
Added emphasis upon reading maps, 
tables, and graphs is appropriate as an 
aid in reading present-day articles. 
More material dealing with children 
and peoples of other lands should be 
included in the reading program and 
a sincere effort made to get children to 
understand and appreciate these peo- 
ples. Tolerance and suspended judg- 
ment are highly desirable attitudes to 
encourage. Use the various nationality 
backgrounds of girls and boys in the 
group in order to create an interest in 
reading about life in other parts of the 
world. 


* 


How much time do you consider it advis- 
able to devote to oral reading in the inter- 
mediate grades? 


So much depends on the needs of 


individual pupils that it is hard to desig- | 


nate a definite amount of time for oral 
reading. However, in the Journal of 
Education, February, 1941, Byron C. 
Kirby reported a study in which the 
consensus of opinion was that about 50 
per cent of the time given to basic in- 
struction in reading may be devoted to 
teaching oral reading. This may be 
justified since much of the reading 
done in the content subjects is silent 
reading, although it seems a rather 
high percentage for all pupils. It as- 
sumes, of course, that some guidance 
is given to pupils while reading in the 
content subjects. Consequently, silent- 
reading skill is really promoted as the 
children work in those fields. 

Oral -reading provides an excellent 
opportunity for diagnosing children’s 
reading habits and weaknesses. It of- 
fers a chance for the teacher to dis- 
cover each pupil’s needs, and teaching 
procedures may be planned to remedy 
each reading problem. Oral reading 
also has socializing influences. 
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—that ONE Syllable 
makes in the mean- 
ing of the word! 





-it makes in your 
Recovery whether 
you are unprotected 
or protected by the 
T.C.U. Umbrella! 


SICK AND SAD! 





It Costs So LITTLE to be SAFE 
and So MUCH to be SORRY! 


What if sickness, accident or quarantine came your way—tomor- 
row? Would you be prepared to meet it alone—without worry— 
without borrowing—without embarrassment? Even if you’ve been 
thrifty and have the money in the bank, wouldn’t you hate to see 
your savings melt away as the bills roll in from the Doctor, Hos- 
pital, Nurse and Landlady? It’s hard enough to face 
the physical distress that bad luck brings without wor- 
rying also about the bills that must be met. No won- 
der a teacher feels discouraged then. But how easily 

that can be changed to a feeling 

















and Pass Coupon No. 2 
to a Fellow Teacher 





BETTER AND GLAD! 





See What It May Mean 
to You to Have T.C.U. 
“10-Way Protection” 


$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss of life; 
$333 to $3,000 for major accidents (loss of 
sight or limb) ; $50 a month when totally 
disabled by confining sickness or acciden- 
tal injuries (including automobile) ; $50 a 
month when quarantined and salary 
stopped; Certain Hospital and Operation 
Benefits, Travel Identification Benefits, 
Surgeon’s Bills for Minor Accidents, Op- 
tional Benefits for Certain Complete Frac- 
tures and Dislocations. Policies paying 
larger benefits will be issued you if you 
so desire. 


ALL CHECKS SENT BY FAST AIR MAIL 


PLEASE Mail Coupon No. 1 


THANK YOU! 





of happy encouragement. It’s | 
taast _— £ hei fudent { Free information Coupon N 
just a matter of being - on To the T.0.U., 141 T.C.U. Bidg., 0. 
and thoughtful now. That’swhy ! = tincoin, Nebr. 
° i] 1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U, 10-Way Protection. 
this message comes to you here { Send me full details without obligation, 
with the endorsement of so a 
T many teachers in every state. ; — aaaress 
Cu They know what it has ; .,. ie 
meant to them ht be ( NO AGENT WILL CALL 
ee eee, wee. 6.4. .npunasene eine eae meme 
Te . 8 OF Se cities hr bet 
costs LESS THAN A facts about : T.C.U, *10- t Free information Coupon Ni 1 
NICKEL A DAY FOR Way Protection” now, be- To the T.0.U., 141 T.0.U. Bidg., 0. 
v6. U. "10-WAY fore it is too late? Send " I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 16 Way Protection. 
PROTECTION” the coupon today. No ' Send me full details without obligation. 
\ ) agent will eall. , TIA... ..:i.0<:nncvessetitsibaedsihinalaaiet peeessmmensomntannmniitiiateaiaideibieniesiaitiniiiiedeaat 
| Address 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters | ~-- ae 
141 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebr, 1... __ ap lprasgant oe hptehpen ~ cnet A 
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Alka-Seltzer 


Helps So Much—Acts So Fast! 


IT’S TRUE ALL RIGHT! When you want 
fast, comforting Relief in a Headache, Acid- 
Indigestion, Muscular Achesand Pains, Sim- 
ple Neuralgia or that Ache-all-over feeling 
of a Cold—try Alka-Seltzer! It’s remark- 
able how ONE preparation can provide 
relief in any or all of these discomforts so 
pleasantly —so fast! 


AND WHAT IS MORE— when you have 
a headache and an unsettled stomach both 
at the same time—take Alka-Seltzer! The 
analgesic (pain-reliever) eases the pain of 
an aching head while the alkalizing agent 
reduces excess gastric acidity and helps you 
feel better in a hurry 

Get a package of pleasant-tasting, efferves- 
cent Alka-Seltzer, from your druggist. Keep 


it handy. You never know how soon you 
may want it! 


MILES LABORATORIES, Inc. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


caret oe Sthune a 


GS “a 
> Guaranteed by ” 
Good Housekeeping 


Mo, , ¥ OLFECTIVE Ce me 
45 apveanisto 








AT ALL 
DRUG 
STORES 








. ARE YOU TEACHING NUMBERS? 


t, Here is a new primary series of Worktext that accom- 
} plishes in the field of arithmetic, what the reading | 
. readiness program does in the field of reading. 


orking With Numbers 


Book 1 Develops number concepts and 
number relations and the addition and 
ubtraction facts through 6 Price 25c. 
Book 2-—-Further development of meaning 
amd number relationships and the addition 
and subtraction facts through 10 Price 25c. 
Book 3——Begins the formal study of arith- 
metic with complete explanations and ex 
amples of what to do Price 35c. 

Order sample copies—.or, write for com- 


plete description WORKING WITH NUM- 
BERS and descriptive folder of other pri- 


e mary materials 


STECK CO., Publishers 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 








MAGAZINES FREE 


Ask for Sample Copies of PLAY MATE 
for each of your pupils today. Use PLAY 
MATE in your classroom. Subscribe to 
PLAY MATE for yourself 
8 months $1.00 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 











: BIC MONEY SELLING 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 



















Sensational “LEADER assortment, 
FREE cirT 21 gorgeous Christmas folders COSTS 
MLAd aad” VOU as low as SOc—SELLS FOR $100 


WORTH $3.00. Other BARGAIN assortments’ 
Also $0 Christmas cards imprinted with name for $100 Write 
today for sampie “LEADER assortment ON APPROVAL and 
TWO PORTFOLIOS LOW PRICED IMPRINT CARDS also FREE gift offers. 

320 FIFTH AVENUE 
SILVER SWAN STUDIOS imc ork 


Dept 42 New Y 











Personal 


Sard Assortment, Boligiens, CA ristmas 
tehings, Gift Wreppings., al! we . wire 
ellers. Bs Deinxe Personal ine. Tek MAME 
© experience needed. Special 

pian for clubs, churches rite 
t or 


ae 50 I 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 805 
749 Monroe Avenue Rochester, N.Y. 


60 








Want a Government Job? 
Begin $1260-$2100 a Year 


Help to win the war Hundreds appointments 
being made. Government Positions pay $1260 to 
$2100 a year to start, with short hours and pleas- 
ant work. Write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. P226, Rochester, N. Y.. for free 
thirty-two page book with list of positions for 
teachers. You will get full particulars telling 
what to do to qualify for appointment. 
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® PROBLEMS which arise in teach- 

ing arithmetic largely result from 
the pupils’ lack of understanding of 
the processes involved. If a pupil 
understands number, he will discover 
new ways of arriving at a given solu- 
tion to a problem, and he will see 
interesting relationships between num- 
bers. This process of discovery of 
relationships and methods of procedure 
results from a pupil’s insight into num- 
ber and its operation. 

Every teacher of arithmetic should 
have as an objective the inception and 
development of insight into number. 
Many of the insights formed may be 
of little practical value, but they are 
| characteristic of learning which takes 
place at a high intellectual level, and 
they are usually missing where learning 
is mechanical, 

On page 63 of this issue of THE 
InstRucToR, I have given an_ illus- 
tration of a pupil’s development of in- 
sight in arithmetic which is the best 
I have ever observed in the classroom. 
You have undoubtedly had similar 
experiences. Send them to us before 








I would like some help in developing a 
unit on food os a social study in the 
primary grades. 


There are various ways of studying 
food. Children like to prepare and eat 
simple meals, but if it is not possible 
to arrange for them to do so, try to 
provide such experiences as trips to 
farms and food stores. A good plan 
is to study one kind of food at a time; 
for example, milk, fruits, or grains. 
Let discussion and the use of books 
and pictures serve to supplement first- 
hand experiences. 

A unit on milk and one on grains 
which I prepared might be of help to 
you. These are Numbers 48 and 56 
respectively in The Instructor Series 
of Illustrated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30 each). The 
Social Studies in the Primary Grades, 
by Grace E. Storm (Lyons & Carna- 
han, Chicago; $2.50), is a book that 
will give you other ideas. 

How We Get Our Food, by Ethel K. 
Howard (Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
New York; $.88), contains a well- 
illustrated section on fruit. Apple 





Study, by Barr, and Orange Industry, 


Your Arithmetic Counselor 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


ADDRESS your questions on the teaching of arithmetic to 
Dr. Grossnickle, in care of THE INSTRU 

Department, Dansville, N.Y 
or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


CTOR, Editorial 
He will reply in these columns, 


October first. To the teacher who sub- 
mits the best illustration of insight in 
arithmetic, a year’s free subscription 
to THe Instructor will be given. 
Manuscripts should not exceed 200 
words. (Send to Dr. Grossnickle, in 
care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y.) 


e 


How can I work out self-instructive mate- 
rial to provide for both dull and bright 
pupils in upper-grade arithmetic? 


Your question implies two things. 
First, what self-instructive material 
may be used for diagnostic purposes? 
Second, what self-instructive material 
may be used for enrichment purposes? 

The diagnostic material should be 
supplied by your text or workbook, but 
unfortunately most of the so-called 
diagnostic material is diagnostic in 
name only. To be of value, a diag- 
nostic test must contain at least three 
items which illustrate the same prin- 
ciple. For example, these problems 
in addition of fractions represent the 
same principle. (Continued on page 64) 


What to Do in Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


YOUR questions on teaching social studies will be answered 
by Mrs. Stevens in this department. 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


Address her in care of 


, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
For a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


by Garrett (Industrial Arts Cooper- 
ative Service, 519 West 121st St., New 
York; $.25 and $.30 respectively), are 
good booklets, 


e 


Please tell me how to start working on 
the unit plan. My seventh-grade pupils 
have chosen to study their own state. 


Here is a possible plan for develop- 
ing a unit on your state. 

1. Begin with a written lesson. Ask 
your pupils to write about their state— 
its geographical features, its products 
and resources, and so on. Give only 
enough help to make sure that your 
idea is understood. I would suggest 
that you try answering the assignment 
yourself before giving it to the pupils. 

2. Read their compositions carefully. 
Select several to read aloud. Discuss 
any points which come up. Ask the 
pupils to note subjects which they 
think would be interesting for the 
class to study. 

3. When the reading is completed, 
ask a committee to collect the notes 
of the class, and then to summarize 
the topics. (Continued on page 64) 
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Teaching Home Preparedness 


(Continued from page 31) 


on the blackboard as follows: 
paper, crayon, tempera. 

Sample signs were quickly sketched on 
the blackboard, using the side of a piece 
of chalk about one inch long. 

The arrows shown in the illustrations 
are supposed to indicate the location of 
the turnoff valves for water and gas 
and the main switch for electricity. 

The children chose the type of sign 
they wished to make and the materials 
they would use. 


colored 


After it was explained that the signs 
were being posted so that members of 
each family could easily locate the vari- 
ous turnoff valves during an attack, each 
child made a preliminary sketch. 

When these sketches had been ap- 
proved by the teacher, the children got 
their materials and went to work. 

A valuable outgrowth might well be a 
study of how gas, water, and electric 
meters work; why we have them; and 
where these utilities come from. 





Our National Anthem 


(Continued from page 40) 


back and forth, looking worried. British 
soldiers move the gun, look through field 
glasses, and so on.) 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY—Doctor, can you 
see the flag? It’s nowhere in sight. 
Surely the British cannot take the fort. 

DR. BEANES (shading his eyes with his 
hands)—Look in the distance, Key. It 
is waving, our flag that we watched 
through smoke and fog last night. 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY (reaching in pock- 
et for envelope and pencil)—Hear this! 
O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early 

light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming? 

DR. BEANES (¢lated)—Splendid! Splen- 
did, my boy! See how gallantly those 
stars and stripes wave, although some of 
them have been shot away. It looks as 
good to us as it did before the battle. 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY (writing on en- 
velope)—You have given me thoughts, 
Dr. Beanes. I have put them into words. 





“Make Mine 


@ FROM COAST TO COAST school cafeterias 

and lunchrooms serving DARI-RICH Chocolate 

Flavored Drink report that this delicious dairy 
drink is the students’ prime favorite. 


DARI-RICH is rich in nourishing MILK ~~ 
SOLIDS, the top rated food in our 
National Better Nutrition Program; rich 
in milk calcium, to help build strong 
bones and sound teeth; and rich 

milk protein to help cover those good 
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bones with muscle tissue! 


Give Your Students the benefits of 
this delicious, nourishing dairy drink! 


Bottled and Delivered 
By YOUR Local Dairy 


DARIERIGH 


Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 

is handled in your school lunchroom 

just as you would any other 
fresh dairy drink 


BOWEY’S ixc/ 


401 W. SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 
4368 District Bivd., Vernon, Cal. 
















Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
through the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so 
gallantly streaming! 

And the rocket’s red glare, 
bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our 
flag was still there: 

O say, does that star-spangled banner 
yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave? 

COLONEL SKINNER—It is wonderful, 
Key. When we get back to town we'll 
have it printed. 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY—The title will be 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

ANNOUNCER—It was in this way that 
the famous song was written. Dr. Beanes, 
Francis Scott Key, and Colonel Skinner 
were released. n “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was on all patriots’ lips. 

(Cast and audience join in singing 


the bombs 


“The Star-Spangled Banner.”) 
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BOOKLET SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST! 


f 

) 

“INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 
OF NUTRITIVE AND WEALTH 
f 





VALUE OF DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED DRINK” f 

] by the eminent food authority ( 

) FREDERIC DAMRAU, M.D. | 


-—_ —_ 











To BOWEY'S INC. 
401 W. Superior St., Chicago, Mt. 


Please send me, without chorge, the “Report on Nutritive and 
Health Vaive of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored Dairy Drink.” 


NAME 








OS cir STATE 























This detense program 


begins right in 


your classroom.. 





Here is how YOU can help... 


Leather is needed for our fighting men... 


help conserve 


it! Stress the importance to your pupils of properly fitting 
shoes. Not being outgrown as quickly, they require less 


frequent replacement... 


safeguard foot health, too! 


Mail the coupon for free charts telling the story. 


LERT TEACHERS TODAY are 

becoming increasingly aware that 

no article of clothing has as pro- 

nounced an effect on general health 
as properly fitting shoes. 


Poorly fitting shoes effect an indi- 
vidual’s entire well-being... make 
children inactive, listless, inattentive. 


Teachers all over America have en- 
listed in the fight against improperly 
fitting shoes. They realize properly 
fitting shoes, like Poll-Parrots, with 
ten-way built-in fit, made of long 
wearing, enduring leathers, safeguard 
foot health. And, since they usually 
last longer . .. needed leather is saved 
for our fighting men. 


OVER 76% OF CHILDREN, AGE 
5 TO 15, HAVE FOOT TROUBLES 


School surveys show an amazing prev- 
alence of foot troubles among chil- 
dren. One school survey, conducted 
by school authorities, revealed that 
92% of boys then measured were 
found to be wearing ill fitting shoes. 


Improper or misfitted shoes have pro- 
found effects... bunions, hammer 
toes, mis-shapen, troublesome feet, 
incorrect posture, ill health. 


FREE 


FOOT GROWTH CHART» 


one for each child in your classroom 


By contrast, boys and girls with the 
correct, properly fitting shoes, en- 
joy freedom from foot troubles, 
They have better posture, better 
health generally. 


HELP YOUR PUPILS ENJOY A 
HAPPIER YOUTH...A MORE 
HEALTHFUL ADULTHOOD 


Send for Free foot-growth chart... 
one for each pupil in your class to 
take home. This chart and the ex- 
planatory material printed on it, drives 
home the importance of properly 
fitting shoes during a child’s forma- 
tive years. Parents will appreciate 
your thoughtfulness in giving them 
this free chart. 


Mail the coupon today... NOW! 








Roberts, Johnson 
& Rand 


POLL-PARROT and Star Brand Shoes 
for Boys and Girls 


Division of Internacional Shoe Coa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Division of International Shoe Co. 
1501 Washington, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me FREE_..___—SsFsFSFSFSFsF( quantity) 
Children’s Foot Growth Charts. One for 
each child in my classroom. 


Name 
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Street __ 


City — State 
1-92 



































IT AIN'T JUST BURNIN’ THE 
MIDNIGHT OjL—IT'S KEEP 
IN’ WIDE AWAKE IN THE 
DAYTIME THAT COUNTS. 
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Be Awake! Use Gel-Sten 


HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 
eer ae 


GEL-STEN DUPLICATORS 
inexpensive to Own . . . Easy to Operate 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Brookfield, Illinois 
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@ Creative Activities 

@ Workbooks For Alli Uses 

@ Duplicators, Charts 

@ Phonics, History, Plans 

@ TravelStory Readers 

@ Primary Work, Posters 

@ Entertainments, etc. 

® Several Thousand Aids. 
A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 

$20 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
















Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog R 
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A. FLANAGAN com PANY 


920 NO. FRANKLIN ST..., CHICAGO. ILL. 


MAP OFFER 


Outline and colored desk 
maps of three sizes for 
Geography, History, ete. 


10c 


COUPON 











Includes samples of each 
kind of map and a booklet 
on how to use them. Pest- 
age paid, only - 


WRITE TODAY—USE 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY I 9-42 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Hlinois 


Send me your 
Maps. 


Special Packet of Desk 


I enclose 10c. 


Name___..._. 


Address 


City State 


IO] FAMonaS 


Ao authoritative illustrated col- 
lection of the beat Verse. Unex- 
celled as an aid in English Study. 


Paper Binding . R5e 

Cloth Binding $1.00 

Kraft Leather Binding..$1.50 
Order today from 


Dept.¥, 228 So. Wabash, Chicago 






















The Cable Co., 














SEATWORK. -Teaching Devices & Helps | 


Send today for new FREE Catalog 
The Plymouth Press, Educational Publishers 
1707 W. 74th St., Chicago 
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IN THIS column Miss Todd will help you with 
ou may write to her in care of THE I 
Editorial Department, 


Art Questions Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


our art prob- 
STRUCTOR, 


Dansville, N.Y. For a reply — 


Miss Todd by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Too small a proportion of my fourth- 
graders succeed in art. How shall I be- 
gin my art teaching this year? 


Fourth-grade children will become 
discouraged if too difficult art work is 
expected of them. They should, how- 
ever, be able to work out the following 
problems with somé originality. 


Autumn scenes. Use tempera 
paint and paper 12” x 18”. Ask the 
children to put one brilliant tree— 


orange, red, or a bright yellow—among 
the white birches and evergreens in 
their pictures. When their pictures 
are done, make suggestions and have 
the children offer other ideas, such as 
putting a blue lake near the trees or 
behind them in the distance, white 
clouds behind the evergreens, or a bril- 
liant sunset sky behind the dark pines. 
Someone might have the head of a 
deer or a rabbit coming out from be- 
hind a tree. Stumps, broken-down trees, 
or a stream would be interesting. 

2. Allover designs. Use manila 
drawing paper 9” x 12”. Rule it in 
inch squares. Limit each child to any 
three colors of crayons that he chooses. 


Have each child make an original 
flower design in every alternate square. 
He may put an animal, a leaf, or any 
suitable design in the remaining squares, 
or fill them with one solid color. Have 
the children press hard on the crayons. 

3. Use the lessons which appear each 
month in THE INsTRUCTOR. 

After your pupils have gained confi- 
dence in themselves, tell them to draw 
things you have not suggested. 


e 


Please tell me whether you consider clay 
a really necessary material for primary 
children to use. 


Yes, clay is one of the most impor- 
tant art materials that can be used in 
all elementary grades because working 
with it is creative. The child begins 
with a lump of clay. Out of it, by 
his own ingenuity, he makes something. 
It may be a little dog, cat, horse, or 
cow. Perhaps he models a pair of 
book ends, or a little dish to be painted 
in many colors. Another reason why 
clay is so important is that children 
thoroughly enjoy working with it. 





Mutiny in the Toyshop 


(Continued from page 38) 


I am sure they will be careful not to 
let themselves get hurt. 

RAGGEDY ANN—Now the only question 
is, how shall we warn them? 

-Let’s each write a message and 
fasten it to one of the toys. 

POLICEMAN—I'l find paper and _ ink. 
(He goes out.) 

FRENCH DOLL—Each one of us must 
think of something very impressive to 
write for Judy and Donald. I shall say, 
these roller skates on the 
You can get plenty of bumps on 
the sidewalk.” 

(Policeman comes in again with several 
placards, brushes, and a pot of paint. The 
cards are printed beforehand, but are 
apparently made out by the dolls at the 
time. He passes each one a card and a 
brush. They dip the brushes in the paint 
pot before they write.) 

RAGGEDY ANN—What shall I write for 
the wagon, Andy? 

RAGGEDY ANDY—Say, “Don’t go down 
steep hills in this wagon. You never know 
what is coming from the other direction, 
and you might not be able to stop.” 

RAGGEDY ANN—My goodness, Andy, I 
can’t write all that on this one card. I'll 
just say, “Stay on the level.” 

RAGGEDY ANDY—I'll write one for the 
automobile and say, “If you must cross 
streets, be sure to watch the lights.” Or 


CLOW N— 


“Don’t use 
streets. 


perhaps it would be better just to write in 
big letters, “Watch the lights.” 
pott—l'll 


DUTCH write, “It pays to 
play safe,” and then they will know that 
they can have fun on this scooter by 


playing safe at all times. 

POLICEMAN—I'll write one for the tri- 
cycle and say, “Never two on a tricycle.” 

cLOwN—How does this one sound? 
“Streets are not the place for boys who 
want to play with certain toys.’ 

DUTCH pDo1t—It sounds just like you. 
Why not say, “Find safe playgrounds,” 

JACK-IN-THE-BOX—How about _ this? 
“Always Be Careful,” 

RAGGEDY ANDY—It’s fine, only a lot of 
other people thought of it first, It is 
still good, however, so go ahead and use it. 
Mine is ready now, and I'll stand it right 
up here against the auto. 

RAGGEDY ANN—Here is mine for the 
wagon. The twins will be safe enough 
playing with it now. 

DUTCH DOLL—And _here’s 
the scooter. 

(All the cards are placed on the toys.) 

cLOwN—Now if they will just pay at- 
tention to these messages and take good 
care of how they use the toys, it won't 
matter which ones they choose. 

JACK-IN-THE-BOx—lIt would have been 
too bad to destroy such fine toys! Now we 
can be happy about the whole thing. 


a card for 





Send For 32-Page Booklet 
“Care of theTeeth” 


Shows how to make 





“Care of 
& fascinating pupil-pas- 
time. Full of teaching material. 
Send 1 ‘0% ¥i 
will send FREE catalog of dental 
health materia! listing book/ets, 
pamphiets, ters, plays, charts, 
8 d reading and color 


Sa Ser gee 


ing seat work 











Hote Is and Resovts 


NEW YORK 

New York City 

Hotel Bryant, on Broadway at 54th Street. 
Next door to Times Square. Comfortable, dis- 
tinctively furnished rooms with bath and ra- 
dio. Daily—$2 sintle, $3 double, $4 for 3 per- 
sons, $5 for 4 persons. Special Weekly Rates. 3 
moderate-priced restaurants. Write for folder T. 


New York City 
Henry Hudson Hotel 
353 West 57th St. 
Headquarters of 
American Women’s 
Assn. Floors for 
women. Pool, gym- 
nasium, studios. 
1200 rooms with 
bath. Weekly single 
$12.75 up, double 
$17 up. Daily single 
$2.50 up, double 
$3.50 up. Special 
student rates. All- 
expense tours. 3 
restaurants. 





New York City 


Parkside Hotel. Overlooks beautiful Gram- 
ercy Park, only private park in New York. 
Seventeen sunny floors, two solariums, roof ter- 
races. Smart, modern, comfortable rooms. Daily 
from $2; special weekly rates. 18 Gramercy 
Park South, at 20th St. Under Knott Mgmt. 


New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Mts.—Buck Hill Falls 


The Inn. Only 3 hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate of scenic splen- 
dor in the Poconos—-offering a wealth of health 
in tonic mountain air. Utmost in sports. Se- 
lected clientele. Write for booklet and rates. 
N. Y. Office, 630 Fifth Avenue—ClIrecle 5-5620. 








EASY A pepe based on 

careful studies of chil- 
* NUMBERS | dren's earliest figure 
concepts. Provides a 
“sound beginning” in 
| Arithmetic. Simple ex- 
ercises, interesting pic- 
tures point the way to 
pleasant and clear un- 
derstanding. Heavy pa- 
per covers, 








48 pages, 
7x10. Over 200 illus, 
Per copy, 24c, postpaid. 
Per doz.,$2.40 postpaid. 


Graded Reading Workbooks 
Develop reading skill by thought 
units. 48 pages each. 

SEE US READ (Pre-Primer) 

WE READ BY OURSELVES (Primer 
OUR STORY WORKBOOK Ist Grade) 
LET’S READ FOR FUN (2nd Grade 
Each Book 24¢ doz. $2.40 portpaid. 


Beckley-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. 











Teacher’s Guide 


A classified catalog of 
over 3,000 approved aids 
for teachers at economy 
prices 38 pages illus- 
trated. Mailed FREE. 








Easy Money for Christmas! 
ou make 50c cash on every 2l-card 
yp Christmas Assortment you 
sell at $1.00. Only 20 boxes pay you 
$10.00 cash. Also take fast orders for 
SOfor$1 Name-imprinted EMBOSSED 
anes Cards. Gorgeous 
o~ cunning Py ~3 Amesing values never 
ore —_— 
Oil-Btte” Reli . Gift Wraps, “ete. Also #1 EVEN /MORE 
jence need - 
earning — Siar, opian = ss 
CARD CO., 169 Way, Elmira, N.Y. ; 
SCHOOL 


SPECIAL WORK FOR ,2ct8eh; 


Earn up to $23 in a week and your own yy Free. No canvase- 
ing, no investment. Write fully, giving age. 


Fashion Frocks, inc., Dept. 43071, Cincinnati,0. 
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A Unit on Animals 


(Continued from page 17) 


white paper cap and apron, to represent 
a dairyman, gives a demonstration in 
measuring milk. Water which has been 
colored white with a little powder paint 
is poured from a pitcher. He fills a 
half-pint bottle, and measures a pint 
and a quart. A girls shows some wool 
cloth and yarn. The program ends with 
the recitation in concert of the Twenty- 
third Psalm. 

There are more animals to study. A 
man who lives near the school keeps two 
goats for their milk. The children go to 
see the goats. They stroke their stiff 
hair, and notice how different it is from 
the soft wool of the sheep. What a 
time they have later, painting pictures! 
The teacher shows the children how to 
mix some yellow with brown to get the 
tawny color of those goats. 

Then the teacher tells the story of the 
goat who would not go home. Three 
children are now sent from the room to 
return one at a time and retell the story. 
As they finish, each one writes his name 
on the blackboard. Then the children 
vote for the best storyteller. Those who 
are able to do so copy upon a slip of 
paper the name of the one whom they 
select. The ballots are collected. The 
children are taught how to keep tally in 
counting by fives. Two children are ap- 
pointed to be the tellers. Another writes 
the results after the names on the black- 
board. The children now dramatize the 
story. 

A girl tells of a visit with her parents 
to the zoo in the city fifteen miles away. 
The children are so interested in this 
child’s experience that the teacher thinks, 
“How nice it would be if we could go to 
the zoo!” She must see the principal 
about a visit, for it is too good a thing 
to miss. Notes are written to each par- 
ent, explaining the trip to be taken on 
the bus. Some of the children have not 
the money for the fare. The children 
pool what they have, and the teacher 
contributes the remainder, so that all 
may go. The money is counted and re- 
counted, and division is introduced. 

The bus ride is delightful. The bus 
goes past the State Test Farm and the 


children see many cows in the pasture. 
They see the beautiful Swannanoa River, 
and the railroad running alongside. A 
train comes chugging by—so wonderful 
to many of the little folk who live "way 
over on the North Fork. The trip is all 
that could be expected and more so. 
When the children are back at school, 
they talk of nothing else at lunchtime. 
After the rest period, the teacher reads 
Kipling’s Elephant’s Child. 

Many activities have grown out of this 
trip. The children have drills for better 
reading. They learn animal riddles and 
conundrums and make some for them- 
selves. They imitate animal sounds. 

Winter comes on. The children hear 
about the wild animals which sometimes 
come down from the mountains, These 
make interesting subjects to talk, read, 
and write about. 

But it is the rabbit which holds at- 
tention longest. There are the stories of 
Peter Rabbit and Uncle Remus read by 
the teacher. The girls make bunnies of 
cotton cloth, with cotton stuffing. A 
blue jacket with buttons must be made 
for every rabbit. All the children wish 
to make headbands of white cloth with 
rabbit ears, lined with pink. 

Children learn the different foods that 
animals eat, where they make their 
homes, and how they live in winter. The 
teacher has books which are scien- 
tifically accurate so that she may check 
the information the children bring. 

From such writers as Ernest Thompson 
Seton and Archibald Rutledge she gets 
animal stories which she reproduces in 
her own language. Many interesting 
things are learned: how young animals 
obey their mothers; how they keep out 
of danger, or meet dire consequences if 
they do not; how they learn to find 
food, to walk, run, fly, or swim. 

This unit has no end. The children’s 
interest in animals goes on and on. 

The teacher expects as the result of 
all her efforts the formation of such 
habits as initiative, co-operation, respon- 
sibility, courtesy, talking in turn, talking 
before a group, listening, remembering, 
orderliness, obedience. 





An Illustration of Insight in Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


FTEN a pupil discovers a crude and 
laborious solution to a problem or 
an example in arithmetic. A teacher 
should encourage her pupils to make dis- 
coveries of this kind as they are indi- 
cations of insight into number and the 
understanding of numerical processes. It 
took the race thousands of years to ar- 
rive at the precise ways of performing 
the fundamental operations which we 
now teach. Naturally, the teacher who 
requires her pupils to memorize a given 
operation without exploring the various 
possible ways of doing it, gives her pupils 
little opportunity to develop insight. 
The best illustration of a pupil’s de- 
velopment of insight that I have en- 
countered occurred in a fifth-grade class 
in arithmetic. I was teaching the group 
how to divide by a two-figure divisor. 
After giving the example 20) 120, I asked 
the class to suggest ways for finding how 
many 20’s in 120. The class gave the 
usual answers which should be given in 
any class under similar circumstances. 
They stated that you can add enough 
20’s to make 120, subtract 20 from 120 
as often as possible, or multiply 20 by 2, 
3, 4, 5, and so on, until the product is 
equal to 120. 
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After the solution was completed by 
each of the ways suggested, a boy gave 
the following ingenious method for find- 
ing the number of 20’s in 120. A rec- 
ord of his thought process follows. 

“One hundred twenty is one 20 and 
100. I do not know how to divide by 
20 but I can divide by 10. There are 
ten 10’s in 100. Since 20 is twice as 
much as 10, there will be only half as 
many 20’s in 100 as there are 10’s. One 
half of 10 is 5. I took one 20 from 120, 
so that makes one more 20, or 6. There 
are six 20’s in 120.” 

This is a long and laborious way to 
find the number of 20’s in 120. No one 
would recommend it as a satisfactory 
way to estimate the quotient. On the 
other hand, I think everyone will agree 
that the pupil exercised real thinking in 
his solution. He discovered relationships 
between numbers. This is called quan- 
titative thinking. It results from insight 
into, and an understanding of, number. 


EpITORIAL Note: Teachers who have 
observed comparable instances of chil- 
dren gaining insight in arithmetic are 
invited to submit brief accounts of 
their experiences to Dr. Grossnickle. 
Contest details are given in his column, 
“Your Arithmetic Counselor,” page 56. 








Are half-truths endangering the health and peace of 
mind of your girls? 

The new, free booklet—‘‘As One Girl To Another” 
—was especially prepared to make it easy for you to 
answer their intimate questions regarding menstruation. 

Entirely different from any other text on this sub- 
ject, ““As One Girl To Another’’ is written the way 
girls talk...with important points high-lighted by gay, 
colorful illustrations. It discusses the do’s and don’t’s 
of “difficult days” thoroughly and completely. 

Send for as many copies of “As One Girl To 
Another” as you need. They will be sent to you free 
of charge by the makers of Kotex* sanitary napkins. 


(*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


F R E E I Mail coupon for a 


supply of these handbooks of do’s and 
don’t’s for “difficult days”. 








Mail this coupon to: 
Post Office Box 3434, Dept. IN-9, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Please send me free copies of “As One Girl To Another” to distribute to 


my classes. 
Instructor's Name sleiesteailliiaeeaaiaiaics sia laetaeearaiiiociiaaidaias = 


School siocnietaiaadaciaiaatcenilal cetacean Eee Se 
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Keys to Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


(Continued from pages 22 and 23) 


A WORD TEST 


I. 1. doesn’t §. Don’t 9. doesn’t 
2. doesn’t 6. don’t 10. doesn’t 
3. doesn’t 7. don’t 11. doesn’t 
4. don’t 8. doesn’t 12. doesn’t 
II. 1. It’s, its S. It’s 9. It’s 
2. its, its 6. its 10. It’s 
3. it’s 7. It’s 11. it’s 
4. its 8. its 12. its 
Til. 1. may 4. can 7. may 10. May 
2. can 5. May 8. Can 11. may 
3. May 6. Can 9. may 12. can 
IV. 1. quickest 5. taller 9. hardest 
2. longer 6. colder 10. older 
3. faster 7. brighter 11. sweeter 
4. softest 8. tallest 12. neatest 
V. 1. Most §. almost 9. almost 
2. almost 6. almost 10. almost 
* almost most ll. Most 
+. most 8. almost 12. Almost 
VI. 1. well 4. well 7 good 10. well 
2. well 5. well 8 well 11. well 
3. good 6. well 9. well 12. good 
VII. 1. let §. leave 9. let 
2. leave 6. Let 10. leave 
3. leave 7. Let 11. let 
4. let 8. Let 12. let, leave 
VIL. 1. whetheg 7. whether 
2. if 8. whether 
3. whether 9. whether 
4. whether 10. if 
5. whether 11. If 
6. if 12. if 
IX. 1. Doesn’t 11. almost 
2. let 12. don’t 
5 It’s 13. Let 
4. if i4. its 
5. well 15. May 
6. leave 16. Can 
7. brighter 17. better 
8. tallest 18. may 
9. almost 19. whether 
10. well 20. most 


A TEST ON CITIZENSHIP 


a a SS 7 Pe Ee 
»~s a, 3 6. I 8. F 
II. 1. No 3. Yes 5. No 7. Yes 
2. Yes 4. Yes 6. Yes 8. No 
A SEVENTH-GRADE ARITHMETIC 
TEST 
5 ha 5. 240 9. $% 
2. .54 6. 20007 10. 525 
3. SF 7. S4% 11. 700 
4. 2.625 8. .016 12. 25% 
Il. 1. year 6. two, left 
2. savings accounts 7. divide the 
3. years numerator 
4. deposit slip by the de 
5. promissory note nominator 
Ill. 1. No 3. Yes 5. Yes 7. No 
Yes 4. No 6. No 8. Yes 
IV. 1. $9 4. $3 7. $1.60 
2. 40% §. 20% 8. $8.46 
3. $26.50 6. 10% 9. 75% 
A TEST ON THE WEATHER 
a te S$. ¢ 1 13. i 
2. d 6 e 10. g 14, j 
3. b 7. n ll. k 1S. © 
4. f 8. m 12, h 16. a 
Il. 1. g 3. d y. € 7. e 9. b 
.. § 4.1 6. h 8. a 
Ill. 1. Washington, D.C. 13. heat 
2. air 14. Dew, frost 
3. nimbus 15. Cumulus 
4. Cirrus 16. freezing 
>. Stratus point 
6. low 17. air 
7. heavier 18. less 
8. water vapor 19. rain gauge 
9. cold 20. winds 
10. raindrops 21. summer 
11. Snow 22. saturated 
12. tube 23. cloud 





Your Counselor Service 


YOUR MUSIC .COUNSELOR 


(Continued from page 56) 


Those who cannot match tones should 
not sing with the others until they are 
able to do so They should 
listen, listen, listen. Every day they 
should be helped individually to match 
single tones and short phrases. Prac- 
tically all normal children may be taught 
to sing correctly in the first two grades 
if this method is tactfully and 
patiently by the teacher. 

Daily from the listening group, one 
or two may be promoted to the singing 
group. At the end of the school year, 
nearly all will be in the singing group. 


correctly, 


used 


YOUR SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 


(Continued from page 56) 


teacher or a few pupils, or, at best, for 
the children to work with in groups. 
Many schools try to give pupils experi- 
ence in the use of apparatus by keeping 
it available for use in their free time. 
When experimental equipment is of a 
simple nature, children may construct it 
themselves. A fully equipped laboratory 
is not needed in the elementary school. 


YOUR ARITHMETIC COUNSELOR 
(Continued from page 60) 


In each of the above examples, the least 
common denominator is the product of 
the denominators, the sum of the frac- 


tions is less than one, and there is no 
reduction in this sum. If a pupil gets 
two of the examples correct and one 
wrong, he has made a careless error and 
he should correct it. If two or three 
of the examples are wrong, the pupil 
needs further instruction. 

To be self-instructive, the tests should 
be keyed to “study helps” which ex- 
plain the process. Then the pupil should 
solve similar examples for more practice. 

For enrichment material, you should 
have special reports dealing with infor- 
mational phases of number, e.g., when 
studying decimals, reports on the origin 
of the metric system, its advantages and 
disadvantages as compared with our sys- 
tem. The pupils might make scrapbooks 
showing uses of decimals in keeping rec- 
ords of athletic events. 


WHAT TO DO IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Continued from page 60) 


4. Have this group make a report, ac- 
companied by a blackboard list. 

5. Have the pupils make some clas- 
sification of the list, using such headings 
as Important Cities, Industries, Moun- 
tains, Rivers, Neighboring States. 

6. Next offer your own additions to 
the list. Suggest the elimination of un- 
suitable topics. Post the outline or have 
the pupils copy it. 

From this point the work will de- 
Some good 
individual 


pend upon previous plans. 


activities would be making 


and group maps, visiting points of in- 
terest, reporting on prominent industries, 
studying the government of the state, 
and making an appropriate booklet. 








written by 
DR. DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Professor Emeritus of History, 


Columbia University 


Starting in the September issue of 


LULL Celle 


OR the first time, the stirring tale of Amer- 









ica’s rise from wilderness to world power is 
told in “comic” form. THE STORY OF AMER- 
ICA will be a regular monthly feature in TRUE 
COMICS, beginning with September through the 


Don’t Miss a Single 
Installment! 
DISCOVERY & EXPLORATION 





school year. 


Today, when educators everywhere are stressing 
the importance of American History in develop- 
in creating love of country, in 
building civie responsibility, you can present this 
vivid, thrilling story of this country’s magnificent 
past and promising future. 


ing citizenship, 


Send in your school order today so your students 
installment of this 
and cherished by 


It will become a priceless 


will 


tant series. 


every boy and girl. 
reference for every student! 


SCHOOL PLAN 


RUE COMICS is now used in more than 3,000 


receive the 


It 


first 


will be read 


You 


impor- 


1000—1700 
THE COLONIAL PERIOD 
1700—1783 
THE INFANT REPUBLIC 
1783—1814 
“GROWING PAINS” 
1815—1850 
A HOUSE DIVIDED 
1850—1865 


THE NATION REUNITED 
1865—1898 


AMERICA BECOMES A 
WORLD POWER 





schools throughout the country. can 1898—1918 
make it available to your students at the SPE- | 
CIAL SCHOOL RATE of 8c a copy for ten or | BETWEEN TWO WARS 
more. (Regular price 10c). Unsold copies may | 1919-1939 
be returned for full credit. You remit 8c for | - . ‘ 
every copy sold. Order may revised or can- | AMERICA TODAY 
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WINNERS OF AWARDS 
The Instructor Travel Contest for 1942 





Nore: Although the prizes here listed 


paid in Owen Company publications of the indicated value. 


are given in terms of dollars, they were 
Prize winners were 


permitted to choose from a variety of books and other teaching materials, and a 
number of them included a one- or two-year subscription to THE INsTRUCTOR. 





FIRST PRIZE — $30.00 


Rowena Bridgers, Teacher, Grade 2, Rusk School, El Paso, Texas: 
SOUTHERN AND Eastern UNrtTep STaTEs 


SECOND PRIZE — $20.00 


Beth M. Harwood, Teacher, Kindergarten, Central School, Deer Lodge, Montana: 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


THIRD PRIZE — $15.00 


Lota E. Blythe, Teacher of English, Senior High School, Santa Ana, California: 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


FOURTH PRIZES — Each $10.00 


Sara C. Emmons, Teacher, Grade 1, 
Locke School, Saco, Maine: Santa FE, 
New Mexico. 


Esther Reinmuth, Teacher, Grade 7, 
Elementary School, Riverbank, Cali- 
fornia: Mexico. 


Henrietta Holland, Teacher, Grade 6, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino, California: 
Great SMoKky Mountains Nationat Park 


FIFTH PRIZES — Each $5.00 


Carsten Ahrens, Instructor of Biol- 
ogy, Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: THE Granpo Can- 
YON. 

Robert Andrew Armistead, Teacher of 
History, High School, Corsicana, Texas: 
New York Ciry. 

Vincent N. Gagliarducci, Substitute in 
Science and Romance Languages, High 
Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts: THE 
Lonc Trail, VERMONT. 


Laura Merritt, Head of Modern Lan- 
guage Department, Central High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania: SouUTH WESTERN 
Unirep STATEs. 

Harold Saxe Tuttle, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, The College of the 
City of New York: Bryce Canyon, 
UTAH. 

Annie Laurie Von Tungeln, Teacher 
of Spanish, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma: ALAskKa. 


SIXTH PRIZES — Each $3.00 


Bessie R. Alston, Teacher, Crippled 
and Invalid Children, Public Schools, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: Uran. 

Mary Matilda Bailey, Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Junior High School, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, and Director of English, 
Friends’ School, Moorestown, New Jer- 
sey: PHILADELPHIA. 

Elizabeth Gilbert Baldwin, Educational 
Adviser, Marot Junior College, Thomp- 
son, Connecticut: THE ROcCKIFs AND 
YELLOWSTONE. 

Ellen Lee Bridewell, Teacher, Grade 6, 
Elementary School, Donaldsonville, Lou- 
isiana: MExIco. 

Lena F. Casden, Teacher-Clerk, School 
49, Buffalo, New York: SouTHERN 
UNITED STATES. 

Sister M. Cyrilla, S.S.J., Teacher, 
Grade 5, St. Mary’s School, Medina, New 
York: NaTIONAL Parks. 

Consuelo Y. Diez, Instructor in Music, 
Public Schools, Gilman, Colorado: MEx- 
Ico. 

Bess Dixon, Teacher, Grade 1, Foster 
School, Warrensburg, Missouri: CoL- 
ORADO. 

Kathleen Dugdale, Assistant to Editor, 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington: Lake JaMes STATE Park, 
INDIANA. 

Betty Emmons, Primary Teacher, 
Home Ranch Consolidated School, 
Sheridan, Wyoming: YosEMITE Park. 

Aileen Fielding, Teacher, Grades 1-8, 
Logan Special School, District No. 23, 
Gentry, Arkansas: WiscONSIN AND 
MICHIGAN. 

Mary Edna Fletcher, Teacher of Social 
Studies, Grade 7, John Marshall School, 
Norfolk, Virginia: Cusa, Mexico, 
Halt. 
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Harriet Handick, Teacher, Grades 3—4, 
Rosslyn Farms School, Carnegie, Penn- 
sylvania: PHILADELPHIA. 

Rowena E. Lawson, Teacher, Cypress 
Street Kindergarten, Santa Maria, Cali- 
fornia: Mexico. 

F. Pearl Malloy, Teacher, Auxiliary 
Class, St. Helen’s School, Toronto, On- 
tario: Muskoka Lakes, ONTARIO. 

Loretta D. O’Haver, Teacher, Red 
Creek Rural School, Newcastle, Wyo- 
ming: YELLOWSTONE. 

Blanche T. Ratcliffe, Teacher of Geog- 
raphy, Grade 7, Mainland Junior High 
School, Daytona Beach, Florida: Guate- 
MALA. 

Sylvia S. Severance, Teacher, Grades 
§5—6, Public School, Lexington, Oregon: 
SOUTHWESTERN UNITED STATES. 

Julia C. Shostrom, Teacher, Grade 6B, 


Howe School, Akron, Ohio: CoLorapo, 
SouTH Dakora. 
Helena Sidis, Teacher of English, 


Science, and Social Studies, Junior and 
Senior High School, Connecticut School 
for the Blind, Hartford: Frorma. 
Betty E. Steinbarger, Teacher, Grade 3, 
Washington School, Dayton, Ohio: Cot- 
ORADO. 
D. Marjorie Westfall, Teacher, District 


No. 85, Parkers Prairie, Minnesota: 
Brack His aND BaDLANDs, SOUTH 
DakOTA. 


Bernice C. Wilson, Teacher, Grade 5, 
Seventy-ninth Street School, Los Angeles, 
California: SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

Martha Heer Zahrndt, Teacher, In- 
dependence School, District No. 59, Ga- 
lena, Illinois: VircInia. 

Alice E. Zimmer, Teacher, Grade 7, 
J. Gabriel Woerner School, St. Louis, 
Missouri: THe Detts or Wisconsin. 





SEND TODAY FOR G-E 
UGHTING PROJECTS! 





#£Y — 10c BRINGS YOU “THE NEW STORY OF LIGHT”’ 
A COMPLETE PROJECT FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES! 


TWE WEW Story of Gh? | 

















These two large double- 
faced wall charts (38” x 
50”), a 32-page book, 
and an abridged 12-page 
' booklet comprise the 
project for intermediate 
grades. 


ERE is a school work project design- 

ed to help you show your pupils the 
important part that lighting plays in their 
daily lives. 


“The New Story of Light” includes a big 
32-page book, illustrated with more than 
40 photos and drawings; an abridged 12- 
page booklet for distribution to your 
pupils; and two 38” x 50” doubie-faced 
wall charts designed for classroom use. 
Three of the charts are printed in two 
colors, and the fourth in four colors. The 
project is planned for the intermediate 
grades, as an introduction to the study of 
light and seeing. It is a useful tie-in with 
regular courses in Social Studies, Geog- 
raphy, History, Health and Safety! Com- 
plete project, only 10c to cover mailing. 
(Extra copies of 12-page booklet, 2c each). 


# = COMPLETE “LIVING WITH LIGHT” PROJECT FOR JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE CLASSES - ALSO 10c 


“Living with Light” is a project for junior high and high 
school science students. It includes a 28-page illustrated 
manual for the teacher and 30 copies of a 4-page Lighting 
Quiz Sheet for students—designed to fit in with General 
Science and Physics courses. Produced by General Electric 
in collaboration with recognized educators. Complete proj- 


ect, only 10c to cover mailing. 


Enclosed is... 


.cents. Please send me: 








~- GENERAL @ ELECTRIC -- 


General Electric Co., Lamp Dept. 166-1-1, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Note: This offer limited to U. S. and possessions) 
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PUTT 


Project No. 1—“New Story of Light”—10c postpaid. [J 
Project No. 2—“Living with Light” — 10c postpaid. [J 
(Please check one or both if desired—10c each) 
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GEO 
101 


Collection tn- 
cludes over a 
dozen national 
and patriotie 
songz ! 


“101 Best Songs” carefully compiled 
for school use--graded and special 
eceasion songs home, folk, patriotic 
and religious melodies — words and 


music complete! 


10 cents per single copy 

$1.00 per dozen copies 

$7.63 per hundred copies 
(postpaid, 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
228 S. Wabash 
Chicago, Il. 


Dept. N 
Send for 


Free Si 


postage and packing) 


Nane—____ 


EST 1 SONGS 
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(Enclose 5 cents to cover cost of 
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Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME method gf a ae Cc 


pild can learn it 
instead of tiresome 





lessons consiet of real select 
cises. Each of these delightfa 
to your jist. You read rea! no 









too —no nambers’ 
masic. Method is so thorough that many of our 700,000 


are band and orchestra LEADERS Everything is in print and 
pictures. First you are told what to de. Then a picture shows 


you how. [in a few short months you may become an 
musician—the life of every party 


FREE Print and Picture Sample 


Mail coupon below today for oar illuetrated Free Book and Print 
"ease mention your favorite instrument 


and Picture Sample 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit 


U. S&S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 68 Brunswick Bidg., 





U. &. School of Music, 69 Gruncutah Bidg., WN. Y. C. 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 


1 would like to play (Name Instrament 


Have you 
Instrument Instrument 
Name 
Address 





POSTER MAPS 





BECKLEY — CARDY 


More popular each year; this vew visual method vitalizes Geography 


for the entire class. 4 large panels in each set, covering: 


1. Boundaries, capitals, principal cities and other important centers 


2. Physical features such as mountains, rivers, forests 


ndustries 4. Agriculture 
Bach map 18x28 inches, with brilliant color pieces ready for cutting 


ting on 
— Four Complete Sets 
@ United States 
@ Seuth America 
Sach eet In heavy, attractive 2-color envelope 
Price each set, 60€ postpaid 





TEACHER'S GUIDE 


This set show 


ec ‘ \ c 1, Territorial growth 
A classified cataleg of ove 2. States and dates of entry inte 
3,000 approved aids for teach Union 

S ort xy 3. Important possessions 
sec oew oe 4. World map ——— 
pages, illustrated Mailed all Regocestons, 
FREE Naval 





1634 INDIANA AVE. : . 








| « UNITED STATES | 








. Central America, and Weat Indies 
Canada, Alaska, Greenland, E 


Also History Poster Maps: 
GROWTH oF OUR NATION 





Price ‘Soc postpaid 


CHICAGO | 


TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the olip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose a three-cent 
stamp, plus any additional remittance 
called for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send request slips to: TREASURE-TROVE 
THe INstTrucTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





388. Vocabulary Builder 


If you are anxious to build up a 
vocabulary in Spanish or any other 
widely used foreign language, you will 
be interested in a set of ingenious cards 
that make a game out of what is ordi- 
narily a chore. The cards have pictures 
and matching words on opposite sides. 
On request, several of the cards will be 
sent by the designer, Roger Stephens. 


386. A Versatile Cereal 


What! Oatmeal vegetable soup? Oat- 
meal prune pudding? Yes, why not? 
Oatmeal porridge and oatmeal cookies 
are already familiar articles of diet, but 
—according to a Recipe Folder issued by 
Quaker Oats Company—these by no 
means represent the limit of this cereal’s 
usefulness. The folder is a companion 
to the patriotic food poster mentioned in 
this department in June (No. 384). It 
is available for limited distribution to 
pupils. How many copies do you need? 


387. For Americans 


What do you do when Johnnie wants 
to know more about the Coast Artillery 
in which his big brother enlisted—or 
Mary asks why it is that men in the 
Navy don’t always wear the same sort 
of uniform? If you have had to search 
general reference books for the answers 
to a hundred such questions, you will be 
glad to get a copy of a Handbook for 
Americans which gives facts on the or 
ganization, functions, and equipment of 
all branches of the U.S. armed forces, 
with many illustrations. So far as prac- 
ticable, in this period of rapid military 
expansion and change, the book is up to 
date. Included in the 124 pages are 
facts about the Flag and its display, the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and outstanding events 
of the presidential administrations with 
a picture of each president. Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby offer the Handbook for 
10 cents and two labels from their prod- 
ucts, which we shall be glad to forward. 


388. “Peter Piper Picked ...”" 

In these days when conservation of 
food is vitally important, ways of pre- 
serving it naturally loom large. American 
schools are being urged to emphasize nu- 
trition in all its aspects. Children learn 
that communities are fed only through 
co-operative effort, and when sources of 
supply are cut off or transportation is 
crippled it is doubly desirable to save for 
future use the food we do not need at 
the moment. The Story of Food Preser 
vation, by Edith Elliotts Swank—104 
large pages of text and _ illustrations- 
tells why foods spoil, how we preserve 
foods, and how quality foods are pre 
pared in a great modern plant. With it 
comes a “Teacher’s Guide,” written by 
staff members of the Falk Experimental 
School, Pittsburgh, with three units for 
classroom use (in General Science, Social 
Studies, and Home Economics)—"The 
Story of Food,” “How A Community 
Is Fed,” and “Food Preservation.” All 
this material, recently issued by H. J. 
Heinz Company (together with a chart, 
“Guide to Better Nutrition”) will be 
sent for 25 cents, much less than cost, 
to teachers of grades 1-9. 





High Lights of the 
NEA Convention 


MARY E. OWEN 


Associate Editor 
THE INSTRUCTOR 





A. C. Flora, Se ay pony of Schools, 


Columbia, S is the new president. 


ELD at Denver, a delightful con- 
vention city, June 28 to July 2, 
was the eightieth annual convention of 
the National Education Association. . . 
President Myrtle Hooper Dahl, class- 
room teacher from Minneapolis, planned 
an interesting program emphasizing the 
impact of the war on education in the 
United States. . . Sunday afternoon 
Vesper Service had E. Stanley Jones of 
the North India Annual Conference as 
its speaker. . . At the Life Member- 
ship Dinner Sunday evening, the burning 
of the mortgage on the NEA headquar- 
ters building took place. 

From Monday through Thursday were 
held general sessions, business sessions of 
the Representative Assembly, morning 
assemblies, national seminars, and meet- 
ings of the twenty-four departments of 
the Association and of its fifteen allied 
organizations. .... At the general ses- 
sion Monday evening, Walter H. Judd, 
formerly superintendent of hospitals in 
China, spoke on the subject, “Behind 
the Conflict in the Pacific.” .... The 
Tuesday evening general session paid trib- 
ute to the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the establishment of the U.S. Office of 
Education by having J. W. Studebaker, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, discuss 
the progress made by education during 
the past seventy-five years. 

On Wednesday evening 10,000 persons 
witnessed a colorful pageant presented by 
the Denver Public Schools, high up un- 
der the open sky in the amphitheater at 
Red Rocks, fourteen miles from Denver. 

. . At the Home Economics Dinner, 
Mary Barber, expert consultant in nutri- 
tion to the U.S. Secretary of War, told 
us about feeding Uncle Sam’s Army. . . 

The Lobby Sing was very effective, 
for crowds thronged the many balconies 
overlooking the Brown Palace rotunda. 

An unusual provision for convention 
visitors was the Hospitality House, lo- 
cated beneath the Exhibit Hall, where 
one could meet friends, write letters, or 
partake of morning coffee or afternoon 
tea... Interesting exhibits of educa- 
tional books and magazines, school sup- 
plies and equipment filled the Exhibit 
Hall. . . . . Resolutions adopted dealt 
with education and the war, preservation 
of our freedoms, financing public educa- 
tion, cO-operative agencies, equal rights, 
professional needs, and the education of 
our youth in wartime. 
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A SERVICE 
TO BUSY PROFESSIONALS 


Twelve years experience: Thesis and manuscript re- 

search, bibliographies, outlines, reviews, talks. Book 

on sex problems for teachers, ministers, parents, and 

older adolescents. Ask specific rates for your needs. 
VERA GREGORY 

333 East Deaderick Ave., Jackson, Tennessee 
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STAMPED LINENS 
at /2 PRICE 


Buy quality stamped goods direct from manufac- 
turer—save one half. Over 100 new iteme—scarves, 


embroidering instructions free. It's easy. Write 
MERRIGEE ART EMBROIDERY CO.. 
22 W. 21st St., Dept. 881, New York, N. Y. 


eke) 











needed approval. 
Hertelart Co., 308 W- Adams, Dept. 321-Chicago, tH 


EARN EASY EXTRA MONEY 
SELL_NEW CHRISTMAS CARDS 


“HertelArt’’ 21-card Assortment is 
year's — a? $1 seller. Make up to 
Also Personal Christmas 
WITH NAME bind, FTL 
Assortment money -makers—Gift W 
a Rolisioen, etc. No pan 7 
Write for samples on 
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pillow cases, table cloths, bridge sets, towels, 
aprons, imported linens and novelties. ‘Complet e 














Classroom Management 


(Continued from page 14) 


VII. Building a classroom library. 

A. By all means, have a classroom li- 

brary, be it ever so simple. 
1. If there are no bookshelves or 
racks in the room, use a card table. 
Orange crates can be made into 
bookcases very easily. 
2. If no books or children’s maga- 
zines are supplied by the school or 
library, ask the children to bring 
their favorites from home. With 
tact, weed out undesirable contri- 
butions. Many useful and _inter- 
esting pamphlets may be had simply 
for the asking. Usually it is pos- 
sible to secure a circulating library 
from the state or local library for 
use in the classroom. 
3. Make casual references to ma- 
terials in the library or on the 
magazine table. Call pupils’ atten- 
tion to interesting stories or articles. 
Describe a new book so that they 
will want to read it. Have a good 
collection of material with illustra- 
tions, for slow readers. 
4. Develop an appreciation of the 
library. Make it a privilege to go 
to the library, not a discipline meas- 
ure or an unpleasant duty. 

B. Appoint a librarian to keep the 

library in order and to check books, if 

they are to be taken home. 

C. Use the library as a means for de- 

veloping an appreciation of good lit- 

erature. 
1. Never scold a child for reading 
trashy literature. It shows, at least, 
a desire to read, and the clever 
teacher can direct that desire into 
the proper channels. If the child is 
attracted to pulp-magazine stories 
of “true” experiences, offer him 
biographies and historical novels. If 
he is intrigued by dime novels, try 
to substitute tales of King Arthur 
and his Knights, or of Greek myth- 
ology. If he is absorbed in cheap 
love stories, introduce The Girl of 
the Limberlost or Freckles. These 
books have a love theme that is 
beautiful, and at the same time 
they offer many opportunities for 
character building. 
2. In informal discussions, point out 
fine qualities in book characters. 
Make use of story incidents to em- 
phasize a point that otherwise you 
just would not bring up. Com- 
ment on_ relationships between 
characters; you can find excellent 
examples of unselfishness, kindness, 
consideration, and generosity in lit- 
erature. 

VIII. Decorating the schoolroom. 
A. Insofar as possible, use the pupils’ 
own work for decorations. They are 


always interested in displaying their 

own creations. Competition for dis- 

playing work proves an excellent moti- 
vation. 

B. Keep decorations seasonable. 

C. Have fresh bouquets in clean con- 

tainers. 

D. Keep a seasonable stanza, with an 

illustration on a little corner of the 

blackboard. Without being required 
to do so, many of the children will 
memorize these verses. 

IX. Getting the right teacher attitude. 

A. Regard the schoolroom as your 
office and the course of study as the 
business to be transacted. You are 
the salesman; the pupils are the buy- 
ers. If you do not make your wares 
attractive, the pupils will not be in- 
terested, and very little of your 
“goods” will leave the room. 
B. The pupils themselves are your 
primary interest. You are there be- 
cause of them. Their health, comfort, 
and well-being must receive your 
first consideration. The work, as pre- 
scribed by the course of study, is sec- 
ondary and should be adapted to the 
children and their needs. 

C. As is the teacher, so is the class. 

1. An enthusiastic, pleasant teacher 
usually means an ambitious, happy 
group of children. A cross, irri- 
table teacher usually has a group of 
miserable pupils studying just to 
avoid further nagging. 

2. Come to school with a smile, and 
a resolution to keep it. 

3. “Contain” yourself at all times; 
refrain from showing your annoy- 
ance if you wish to maintain your 
dignity and poise. Without the 
respect and confidence of the class, 
your chances for successful teach- 
ing are slight. On that first day, 
when you enter the classroom, your 
pupils are really looking up to you. 
Whether or not you retain that high 
regard depends upon your conduct 
both in and out of the classroom. 

Do not be surprised if some of the 
theories set forth here do not apply to 
you and your group. Generalizations 
and specific cases are not the same. File 
these theories away in a corner of your 
mind for future reference. Ask your- 
self, “What do I wish to accomplish? 
What are my problems? What materials 
are at hand? How shall I proceed in 
order to bring out the very best that is 
in each pupil?” Only you yourself can 
answer these questions, 

Your reward will be the satisfaction 
of knowing that you have made life a 
little fuller, built character a little 
stronger, and made society a little better 
for your efforts. 





Milk in a Nutrition Activity 


(Continued from page 15) 


hand). ‘This was indeed an interesting 
as well as an enjoyable conclusion to our 
instructive study of milk; and to add to 
the fun, we were treated to a wiener 
roast on the grounds of the dairy. 

As a final step, the children compiled 
an extensive bibliography covering all 
material used in the milk unit. 

When the following school year 
opened, the children in my new seventh- 
grade group wanted to carry on the 
work of the activity begun by their 
predecessors; and with the continued co- 
operation of parents and friends, we were 
able to have them do so. The work of 
this class grew even more varied and in- 
clusive and interest steadily developed. 
The primary children had what is most 
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important—their daily fresh, wholesome 
milk; but also the essentials of good 
table manners were established, and the 
spirit of co-operation increased. 

The seventh-graders not only improved 
their knowledge of nutrition and its im- 
portance, and of other home-economics 
subjects, but they also learned to be so 
considerate and useful that they will 
never forget to be on the lookout to 
offer a helping hand. 

The entire school and community 
watched the progress of our double pro- 
gram with pride and pleasure. It was 
indeed a worthy and beneficial activity, 
and one of the finest group achieve- 
ments of any children I have been privi- 
leged to guide. 








YOU DO 


/wo Good iras 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL ON 
MID-WEEK DAYS... 





=for war workers and men 
in uniform who often can 
travel only on week-ends 





—for yourself... avoiding 
inconvenience and crowding 











Ne y, 


In time of war Greyhound suggests postponing all purely sightseeing 





trips. But many kinds of travel are necessary—to the war program, 
to livelihood, to health, to the morale of men in the armed services. 
To all who plan such trips we urge: go on Tuesday, Wednesday 
or Thursday, if at all possible. 


And it’s good to know, as you go Greyhound, that these buses use only 
a fraction as much rubber, per passenger, per mile, as the average private 
automobile—while doing a vitally important job carrying selectees, 
men in uniform, war workers and all who must travel to win Victory! 


For trip information, write nearest of these Greyhound Information Offices: 
New York Citys Cleveland, O.¢ Philadelphia, Pa.* Chicago, lil. * Fort Worth, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. 
San Francisco, California * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D. C. * Detroit, Michigan « St. Louis, Mo. 
Lexington, Kentucky * Charleston, W. Va. * Cincinnati, Ohio * Memphis, Tenn. « New Orleans, La. 
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yp Simple Problem in Arithmetic 


4—- YOU WAT 


YOU PAY 13 00 yor / year 3.00 Jr 2 years 


/F YOU SUBSCRIBE ¥ 


WOW , You PAY 1A 50 , _ FOO , 


SO ORDER NOW 


AND SAVE 3O OR 400 
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To every schoolroom in the land 
The word goes ’round: 
“A wise way to economize, 
Subscribe before the prices rise— 
Subscribe to THE INSTRUCTOR Now !” 


Have You Subscribed to THE INSTRUCTOR? 


OUR PRESENT LOW RATE Man THE COUPON 


ONE YEAR +9 50 two YEARS $4.00 y od . ay 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. / 





NEW PRICES EFFECTIVE NOV. 10, 1942 
ONE YEAR TWO YEARS 


$3 90 $5 O20 














i F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. Date........ 
P . [ Postdated check closed* 
f Please enter my subscription to Also send me the following teaching aids ne ee ee 
g THE INSTRUCTOR to begin with at special prices in combination with [1] Check or money order enclosed 
™ THE INSTRUCTOR. See opposite page. Bill me, payable Oct. 5, 1942, or 30 
the — P doe a date of order 
for 
‘ei 2.5 —_ *You can postdate your check to Oct. 5, 
i . se 7 a 1942, or 30 days from date of order. 
2 Years : ee Tee 
: Te EC Te I isitsienscicnccittiiaiii 
| New price, effective Nov. 10, 1942: en 
! 1 Year $3.00 j ee en a IU ana ai ealen taledidhcaidibanmenansiiaiehindaiiana 42 
i “spp ee ee a anne 
Die OASRSROSRAAARBSSSERBensssesaaaeaseaeaaaveauneena 


$8 





THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1942 














12 “FIRS 


AIDS” for Teachers 

















Se mee ork Hectographed 
SEATWORK 
for 


Primary Grades 











# & OWEN PUBLINIING COMPANY DaNSYRLE mY 











Ready for you to hectograph are these 
137 seatwork exercises, on 75 separate 
sheets. A Teacher’s Manual is included. 





The Instructor 
SYMBOLS OF 
FREEDOM 
POSTERS 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


SYMBOLS 


FREEDOM 


POSTERS 








Chosen to symbolize freedom, these ten 
photographic posters truly and_ vividly 
exemplify the liberty that is America. 








The Instructor 
CONSTITUTION 
| POSTERS 


Preamble 
By RALPH AVERY 


a The Instructor 
—— 


a 


ven ey 
RALPH AVERY 


+t + + 


5 8 €UR PERL melee COUT ENT Baneeon 














The Preamble and its six clauses, each 
on a separate poster, plus three related 
posters, help vivify our national ideals. 





The Instructor 
SYMBOLS OF 
DEMOCRACY 

POSTERS 





THE INSTRICTOR 


SYMBOLS 


DEMOCRACY 


POSTERS 


These ten photographic posters present 
buildings and objects symbolizing the 
very heart of our American democracy. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
“GOOO AMERICAN” 
CITIZENSONP 
POSTERS 


The Instructor 
“GOOD AMERICAN” 
CITIZENSHIP 
POSTERS 


f By WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS 








eS ee 


American ideals are clearly set forth in 
these colorful posters, which form a code 
of citizenship for use in every school. 





THE INSTRUCT! 





The Instructor 
GOOD MANNERS 
POSTERS 


By SELMA E, HERR 


WW Elalateies 


Posters 


Good manners at home, at school, and on 
the street are pictured in twenty amusing 
posters, with stick figures and brief text. 





The Instructor 
RHYTHM BAND 
BOOK 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 





A rhythm-band manual—-how to organize, 
how to play the instruments, how to con- 
duct—is included with the 38 scores. 


—— 


BOOK. 


5 Me é instructor 
STORIES) | ™™"* 


TO READ OR TELL 
STORIES TO READ 
OR TELL 





aa 


Here are 139 delightful stories for a wide 
variety of purposes, with an extensive in- 
dex to locate just the one you want. 





"HEALTH 
SAFETY 
POSTERS 


A 


The Instructor 
HEALTH AND 
SAFETY POSTERS 


By RALPH AVERY 


Ten for health and ten for safety, these 
posters dramatize points which each of 
your pupils needs to know and practice. 





The Instructor 
Book of 
PROGRAM 
SELECTIONS 


TTT 


a oh yun fa au , 





Programs for classroom or auditorium 
are quickly arranged with this completely 
indexed book of plays, songs, and verse. 





THE INSTRUCTOR — 


HANDCRAFT BOOK The Instructor 


HANDCRAFT 
BOOK 





THINGS TO DRAW, PAINT, OR MAKE 


This book, with introduction by Jessie 
Todd, suggests handcraft for all times 
of year—using all sorts of materials. 








Designs for 
ROOM 
DECORATIONS 


By BESS BRUCE 
CLEAVELAND 


Here are 32 hectograph designs for var- 
ious times and seasons, with suggestions 
for using them in many interesting ways. 





‘a AVAILABLE AT SPECIAL PRICES TO INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Price of each item: $1.00, postpaid; to INSTRUCTOR subscribers, $.80, postpaid. Order from F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 








of these 
coupons 


70h 


show the rest 
to other 
teachers 











GIANT CAN of TOOTH POWDER... tor your own u 
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. L...Student Pro-phy-lactic Brushes | I hy ot OFFER / Brushes alone at 10¢each.. 
cs pkey = mee Bat pare va / [ws S 10 brushes for $1.00. You receive, for your ¢ 
se teed 6. (sicinum dedes each offer, $1.00) , & personal use, a big giant-size can of Pro-phy-laq 

rae: 3 a§ ~~ ee Brand Tooth Powder, FREE. Minimum order $1 


' Name 





OFFER , alone (regular 10¢ size cz 


at 7¢ per can... or 15 cans for $1.00. You receive 
your own personal use, a big giant-size can of Pro-; 
lac-tic Brand Tooth Powder, FREE. Minimum order $1 


OFFER 3 Brush and powder together, at 15¢ for 


combination ... 7 combinations for $1.00. You receive, for ) 
own personal use, a big giant-size can of Pro-phy-lac-tic B1 

















Tooth Powder, FREE. Minimum order $1.00. 






. 
Note a To give you these bargains, we must keep our costs at 
tock bottom. We must receive cash with your order. Please use one 
of the coupons at the left. No limit to quantities you may order 
for school use. We pay shipping charge. 


-Lac-tic won re Combinatic 
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